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The Farmer’s Only Hope—Organization 


If Farmers Are to Compete With ‘‘Big Business,’’ They Must Organize a “Big Business”’ 


“wt WISH that business men and farm- 

ers as well, realized that the only way 
yet designed by the Congress and by the 
thinking people of the country to help 
agriculture come 
back to an era of 
prosperity is through 
cooperative market- 
ing on a large scale,” 
says Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, president of 
the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Au- 
burn. “The presi- 
dent of the United 
States, the Congress, 
the Federal Farm Board, and farmers’ 
organizations representing millions of 
farmers believe that this is the case. In- 
deed, they know it is true.” 

Prof. L. N. Duncan, director of exten- 
sion service, Auburn, recently comment- 
ed: “After spending 28 of the best years 
of my life at work for the betterment of 
agriculture and rural home life, / am 
convinced that the biggest need is for 
farmers to take charge of their own 
business and operate it on cfficient busi- 
ness principles. The only possible way 
done is by codperation in 
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this may be 
production, financing, and marketing.” 

Edward A. O'Neal, 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, de- 
clares that one of the things Ala- 
bama farmers can do is to ally them- 
selves with some farm organization and 
work with their neighbors in solving their 
agricultural problems. At the same time 
he announces that the state is planning to 
state-wide membership cam- 
paign g the month of November. 
The campaign will cover the entire state 
and 25,000 members is the goal. 


president of the 


best 


conduct a 


durir 


Farmers themselves will be in charge, 
with county agents and county farm bu- 
reau officials supervising. 

In this connection President O'Neal 
has written a letter to farmers of Ala- 
bama in which he urges that they organ- 
ize in order to receive the greatest bene- 
fits from the recently enacted farm re- 
lief bill and the Federal Farm Board as 
well as to prepare a better way for farm 
boys and girls. The letter follows :— 
Dear Farmers of Alabama :— 

I am indeed glad of the opportunity of 
writing to you through the columns of 
The Progressive Farmer pointing out rea- 
sons farmers will profit by organizing. 
All my life I have studied the farm prob- 
lems and the more I study them the more 
I realize that it is essential for farmers 
to coOperate in solving their problems. 
There are a number of reasons why we as 
farmers will profit by codperating and 
working together. 

We are faced with numerous problems 
including production, marketing, trans- 
pertation, finance, taxation, legislation. 
and public relationship. Each of these 
plays an important part in our success or 
failure in agricuJture. Just consider each 
of these points briefly :— 

Production.—Some of you may have 
solved your production problems to your 
own satisfaction. In fact I know of in- 
dividuals who have increased their pro- 
duction vear after year but in most cases 
this is limited to you who have codéper- 
ated with your neighbors, your extension 
service, your farm organization, your vo- 
cational teachers, and, other agricultural 
forces. 

Even in production it would pay us to 
cooperate. “Why?” you may ask. ‘Be- 
cause of the bargaining power we would 
have in purchasing the materials such as 
seed, machinery, feeds, fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and miscellaneous products which 
go into production. 

Marketing.— Marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is a problem that has never been 
solved. Individuals have tried to solve it 
but failed. Organizations are now at- 
tempting to solve the problem but until 
we realize tue importance of organiza- 
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tion and stick to it, we will not be able 
to do so. 

The government has agreed in the new 
farm bill to aid us with our marketing 
problems if we will organize so that the 
Farm Board can work with strong co- 
6peratives. For this reason and the fact 
that we have never solved our market- 
ing problems individually, I am convinced 
we should codperate in working on our 
marketing. 

By the recent act of Congress coépera- 
tive marketing has become an established 
policy of the government. 

Section 1 of the farm relief act reads 
in part as follows :— 

“That it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote the effec- 
tive merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce.” 

President Hoover says that the main, 
big responsibility of the Farm Board 
is :— 

“Tf we are to succeed it will be by 
strengthening the foundation and the in- 
itiative which we already have in the 
farm organizations and building not for 
the present only but for the next year 
and the next decade.” 

Secretary Hyde says :— 

“The farmers’ problems can be solved 
only by their organization into codpera- 
tive marketing societies. 

“The government reports that about 80 
per cent of our cotton is sold in about 90 
days of the harvest season. We farmers 
destroy the natural demands of the mills. 
They can't spin sawdust—they must have 
cotton and we force it on them. What a 


system! It is pauperizing our farm peo- 
ple. 

“Ts there a way out? Yes, seven years 
ago the farmer under an act of Congress 
and the state legislature set up their 
own farmer owned and controlled mar- 
keting association to assemble, grade and 
staple, warehouse, finance, and market 
collectively their cotton. There are 16 of 
these associations and last year they 
handled 1,163,648 bales. They have 
handled 7,812,842 bales of cotton during 
the past eight years. They are in better 
condition today to serve the cotton farm- 
er then ever before.” 


The poultry industry in Alabama is an 
example of what can be done through 
coéperative marketing. Codperative poul- 
try sales have placed the industry on the 
map in the state. This could not have 
been accomplished with each of us work- 
ing alone. Codperation will do the same 
for any other commodity that it has done 
for the poultry industry. 
Transportation.—We pay an enormous 
transportation charge on many products 
we have to sell and buy. Is it right that 
it takes almost the entire value of a car- 
load of potatoes to ship it to Chicago or 
other Northern cities? Does the individ- 
ual farmer have any influence about what 
he pays? Only through organization and 
cooperation can we expect to bargain in 
the transportation costs. 


In connection with this matter the 
traffic department of the Montgomery 
Chamber of Commerce, under the super- 
vision of M. M. Caskie, is rendering us 
an efficient service. In fees on imported 
fertilizer at the port this service alone 
saves us farmers of Alabama thousands 
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of dollars. Many other examples are 
available. 

Finance.—The other day I heard a 
farmer say that he is this year paying 
a flat rate of 10 per cent interest on the 
money he borrowed this year, but could 
not get his money until April and must 
pay it back by November 15. This means 
that he is paying 10 per cent interest for 
a period of 12 months, though he only 
has the use of the money for seven 
months. Many others are paying two 
and three times that much interest for 
store credit. 


Should the small farmer have to pay 
such high rates on his money? No, but 
we will continue to do so until we take 
charge of our own business, and codper- 
ate with our neighbors, bankers, and ag- 
ricultural workers in solving our finan- 
cial problems. 


That the problem can be solved codp- 
eratively has been demonstrated by many 
Alabama farmers. We feel that the Farm 
Bureau Credit Corporation is a great 
factor in our agricultural production and 
marketing program, enabling the farmer 
to control his own credit, produce on a 
safe basis, and market the same way. We 
form a program for our borrowers on a 
scientific and economical basis. As a rule 
his needs are budgeted monthly. 


Taxation.—Farmers have and are suf- 
fering under the old tax system where 
“farm” taxes are based on property value 
and are relatively stable factors, whereas 
the farmer’s income varies widely from 
vear to year. Alabama farmers are for- 
tunate in the fact that Governor Bibb 
Graves and the last legislature did not 
add a dollar of direct taxes on the farm- 
ers but gave them the most equitable tax 


system Alabama has ever had. Organ- 
ized farmers asked that this be done, 
Again, coéperating with all concerned 


about the tax program is the best way we 
can get what we need. Codperation is the 
best policy. 


Legislation. — You no doubt have 
heard it said; “Farmers should stay out 
of politics.” I have not said we should 
get into politics, but do say we deserve 
as much recognition by the government 
as does any other group. It is indeed 
gratifying today to see that we, throug 
the calling of the special session of Con- 
gress and the passage of the federal farm 
relief bill, which gave us the Farm Board, 
have been recognized by the government. 
All this has been brought about by organ- 
ized farmers fighting for their rights. 
Should more farmers organize? I leave 
the answer to you. 


Relationship—How many of you on 
your farm have the opportunity of con- 
tacting the governor of the state, the of- 
ficers of the deparment of education, of- 
ficers of the department of health, the 
public service commission, the bankers’ 
association, the department of agricul- 
ture, the great industrial groups, and oth- 
ers whose action means a great deal in 
the success or failure of the farmer? 
Through an effective organization al 
these groups can be contacted and influ- 
enced in their treatment of agriculture. 
The stronger the organization the more 
influence it will have. 


Boys and Girls.—Realizing that this 
generation of farmers will soon pass 
away and that our boys and girls must 
assume the responsibility of carrying 00 
in the future, I am making a plea that we 
farmers do something that will encourage 
and help these boys and girls. It is my 
desire that we codperate and join with 
our neighbors in solving some of the 
present distressing agricultural problems 
which will help to lighten the burden © 
the future generation of farmers. 


Very truly yours, 


ED A. O’NEAL, 
President. 
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| Now We've Got It—What Will We Do? 


It Takes a Year to Make a Crop—Now How Can We Get Our Money Out of It? 


1. When Selling This Fall, Remember These 
Things 
ITH most of our farm crops, it takes a whole 
year of planning, thinking, and working to 
get the products ready for marketing. Why 
not give an equal amount of preparation, thought, and 
work to disposing of the fruits of our labor? 

2. The Louisiana Experiment 
Station and other public agricul- 
tural institutions are making a 
study of the relationship between 
prices paid farmers and the real 
market value of cotton by grade 
and staple. Every Southern farm- 
er who sells cotton this fall should 
try to find the true market value 
of his products. Last month we 
gave some of the ways to get cot- 
ton graded. After knowing the 
class, watch the market reports for prices by grades 
and staples. 

Only through knowing market values for cotton can 
we hope to plant and produce the most profitable kinds 
of cottons in the South. 

3. We say again and again, “Supply and demand 
make prices.” This is almost a meaningless statement 
unless we know what elements make up supply and 
what factors determine demand. Crop estimates point 
to a relatively small crop of pecans. There are two 
major classes of pecans—the large papershell varieties 
and the wild or seedling nuts. Georgia is the principal 
producer of the large nuts and Texas of the wild kinds. 
Georgia expects only 38 per cent of a normal, full 
crop. This means smaller supply of large nuts. How- 
ever, the demand for this type of nuts is strong during 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. To market 
them well, they must be gotten to the consumers during 
this period. The temptation to hold back for higher 
prices in view of short supplies is poor marketing. The 
Texas crop is expected to be 52 per cent of normal. 
The demand period for the smaller nuts is spread out 
Over most of the year. Consequently, these nuts should 
not be rushed to market but moved in an orderly way. 

4. Some sections of the eastern cotton states are 
harvesting a splendid corn crop. For the United States 
a a whole corn is not going to be abundant. Let us 
save our feed supply so as to be independent of the com- 
mercial seller of feed next spring and early summer. 


Il. Have You Made a Profit This Year? 


the war, investors 
estate to stocks and bonds. 

of the war years taught 
us the unsoundness of over- Wieser 
mvesting in land, let us re- 
member the lesson and not do 
the same thing with stocks 
of industrial corporations. In 
fact, we know now that dur- 
ing the period of land specu- 
lation, stocks of mining, com- 
mercial, and industrial firms 
Were attractive investments. 

t the present time, we have 
the reverse situation; it is the 
land which furnishes the 
sound investments for the 
future, /f you are a farmer 
and need g farm, now is a 
good time to buy. 

2. Invest a part of your 
Profit in permanent improve- 
pea It is better business 

Improve the farm one has 
M to buy more land, unless 
: should happen to have too 
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LINING UP AT THE GIN—EVERYBODY KNOWS TO 


By J. W. FIROR 


small a farm. A very practical farmer said recently: 
“T seldom have seen seasons so unfavorable that a good 
farmer was unable to make a profit on good land; and 
I have seldom seen seasons sufficiently favorable to 
enable a poor farmer to make a profit on poor land.” 

3. Take out some life insurance. Nearly all of us 
have accepted responsibility for the future material 
care of others—our wives, mothers, and children—their 
comfort, education, and start in life. Life insurance is 
a means of getting protection against the personal 
hazards of life. It is good business to put 10 per cent 
of our annual profits into insurance. 


4. There have been times when all of us have been 
in a “tight” for some hard cash “right now.” Such 
times are likely to come in the future. To a farmer, 
several hundred dollars may mean the difference be- 
tween a good year and a bad one. Lay aside some 
money where it will be safe, where it will earn interest, 
and where it cai be gotten on short notice. Time de- 
posits in good banks are good for this purpose. For 
those who do not like this means of placement for their 
cash reserve, government bonds are suggested. 


III. Farmer Buying of Automobiles 
A YOUNG farmer who has been selling automobiles 


for a dealer on the side gave us the following 
points about the automobile and farmers :— 

1. Every up-to-date farmer needs an automobile. As 
a class, farmers have an excellent opportunity to capi- 
talize on this modern vehicle. By planning his time 
and using an automobile, any farmer with $5,000 in the 
things he buys and sells can make the expense of keep- 
ing an automobile. In addition he is able to meet 
emergency breakdowns and have a way to put his 
family in touch with the social, religious, and educa- 
tional activities of his community. 

2. There is a tendency during the fall to unload used 
cars on farmers. Some of these cars can be bought 
and used economically; many become time users and 
expensive pieces of machinery. Buy used cars on 
unused transportation and not on price. 

3. Buy automobiles according to transportation 
needs. If there is need for only 5,000 miles of 
transportation a year, buy a durable, medium priced 5 
car and plan to keep it six or seven years so as to ! 
spread out the first year’s heavy depreciation. If 
30,000 miles of transportation is needed annually, ff 
economical transportation can be gotten by purchas- 
ing a low priced car and trading it at the end: of 
the year. 

4. When the automobile is to do double duty in 


TAKE HIS TURN 


hauling things as well as persons, a touring car is most 
satisfactory; if to be used as passenger car, get a 
closed automobile. 


IV. Fall Is the Time to Get Started With 
Local Marketing 


HE direct selling of farm products to the ultimate 
i came is on the increase in spite of the rapid 

development of specialized marketing activities for 
farm products. 

1. Town and city people are giving less time and 
attention to back yard gardening, poultry raising, and 
dairying. This means a greater demand. Nearby farm- 
ers who are in position to supply these customers may 
profit from this change. 

2. In the South there has always been a smaller 
supply of eggs during the fall months than needed to 
equal the actual consumption. Consequently, during 
the fall is the opportune time to build up a line of cus- 
tomers. If you want to get customers for eggs next 
spring, start to work now. There is a tendency among 
farmers to sell eggs to stores, hucksters, and dealers 
during the fall because prices are high and it is less 
trouble to do it this way and then when production in- 
creases next February or March to try to sell the ulti- 
mate consumers. This is wretched marketing. The 
ultimate consumers eat more eggs when they are cheap 
than when they are high. They want fresh eggs now. 
They will want more next spring. It is easy to line 
them up as customers now, impossible next spring. 

3. The farmers’ markets in the towns and smaller 
cities furnish a means of selling direct to consumers. 
Some of these markets are being strangled by lack of 
parking space. Now is the time to work on plans for 
satisfactory location of such markets. Get ready for 
the spring and summer trade. If the customer must 
put a basket on her arm and walk 5 to 10 blocks, she 
will either be driven to patronizing the market by 
financial necessity or driven to trade at other places. 

4. The roadside markets are developing too slowly 
in the South. To be successful, they should be located 

near towns and cities, on good roads, attractively 
built and operated in a businesslike way. By all 
means, do not shift from selling home-grown farm 
produce to trying to make wages out of hot dogs 
and gasoline, 


V. More About Codperative Marketing 


HE passing of the federal legislation known 
as the Agricultural Marketing Act has stimu- 
lated thought toward organizing the farmer. 
The organization of codperative 
marketing associations should be for 
a marketing purpose, and not just 
to borrow money from the federal 
government. 

2. The very successful codper- 
ation of the farmers on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia in market- 
ing potatoes is leading those 
farmers to make an effort in 
coéperative buying. These 
farmers have slowly but sure- 
ly built their codperative as- 
sociation for selling and now 
are building a subsidiary to 
buy fertilizers and other sup- 
plies. 





3. “How can I as an in- 
dividual farmer get assist- 
ance from the Federal Farm 
Board?” is a question which 
we have been asked repeated- 
ly. The answer seems to be 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Merge—lIt’s the Order of the Day 


IG business is getting bigger. So-called mergers 
are taking place almost daily. Only recently 


some of the biggest banks in America have 
merged to form bigger banks. Various railroad groups 
are jockeying to see which can pull the biggest mergers. 
Big manufacturers are merging to produce bigger man- 
ufacturing industries. “The butchers, the bakers, and 
the candlestick makers,” everybody forming mergers to 
produce bigger business. And why? Seeking the ad- 
vantage that comes from larger operations in produc- 
tion and greater strength in selling. 

But where does the farmer come in? Or is he in? 
What chance does the farmer on eighty acres of land 
have? How can he keep pace with any such move- 
ment as this? What will be the effect on his future? 
Certainly he cannot aspire to the living standards of 
executive officers of such enterprises. Can he even 
hope for the living standards of their skilled labor? 
Or must he be relegated to the class of unskilled labor 
so far as his living standards are concerned? 


I 

Ten years ago we urged that Alabama farmers do 
some merging. We urged that they merge their in- 
terests in part in the Farm Bureau. Today, in the face 
of bigger and bigger business mergers, the necessity 
for perfecting this merger of farmers’ interests is all 
the more urgent. 

Ten years ago the farmers of Alabama who went 
into this farmers’ merger went in on faith. They had 
faith in the advantages of the merger (cooperation). 
They had faith in the men taking the lead in the or- 
ganization. They had faith in themselves. 

Today farmers who go into this farmers’ merger 
(the Alabama Farm Bureau) have something much 
more definite in form for their guidance. There is a 
record of achievement to which they can refer. The 
organization is already in existence. It has behind it 
those critical years of youth and the inexperience that 
comes from youth. Its officers are seasoned men, sea- 
soned in the work and requirements of the organization. 
The membership is seasoned, the insincere have dropped 
out, the staunch, steadfast men have stood by their 
oars. And during that period of seasoning a really 
remarkable record of achievement has been written in 
the economic life of Alabama. 

II 

We cannot give the complete record of achievement 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau and its component parts, 
the various county farm bureaus. Nobody knows the 
full extent of the service rendered Alabama farmers by 
this organization. Certain results can be measured. 
Others can be estimated. But beyond even that there 
are far-reaching effects on which no man is able to 
place a reliable valuation. The best we can do is to 
call attention to a few results that can be measured or 
estimated with a fair degree of accuracy. 

1. In seven seasons the Alabama Farm Bureau has 
bought nearly 500,000 tons of fertilizer for its mem- 
bers, charging slightly less than the usual retail prices 
and on these purchases has returned to its members 
sales dividends totaling approximately $620,000. There 
is no way of knowing how much these and other farm- 
ers of the state have been saved by the stabilization of 
prices resulting from the bureau's presence in the ferti- 
lizer market. There is no way of estimating the value 
to all farmers of the state from the use of fertilizers 
of all kinds in larger amounts as a result of the in- 
creased attention given to fertilizers hecause of the 
activity of the bureau. 


2. The Alabama Experiment Station found that 
hairy vetch and Austrian peas were reliable winter 
cover crops of great value to Alabama farmers. The 


extension organization took the news to every county 
in the state. The Farm Bureau made it easy for farm- 
ers to get the seed. As a result of this last gap being 
filled (making the seed easy to get), Alabama has led 
all states in the utilization of these crops. 

3. The Farm Bureau fostered the organization of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 
Through it a practical, economical cotton selling ser- 
vice has been built up. Through it farmers are given 
a first-class classing and grading service, low storage 
costs, very low insurance rates, and an excellent selling 
service. Here, too, there is no way to measure the 
value of the service rendered. Too many things muddy 
the waters. It has brought about keen competition. 
This has resulted in better prices for all. Its very 
presence has forced the competition to introduce new 
market practices of value to the whole state. What 
thoughtful man would like to go back to the market 


conditions of old when there was no association to hold 
up standards and practices and prices? 

4. There are a multitude of market services—the 
cooperative marketing of turkeys in season, codp- 
erative marketing of chickens and eggs all seasons, 
the codperative marketing of hogs, the codperative 
marketing of lambs, the codperative buying of calcium 
arsenate for weevil poisoning, the codperative buying 
of feeds, the codperative buying of windmills, and 
what not. 

5. Then there is the division covering finances. 
Through the Intermediate Credit Bank the Farm Bu- 
reau secures crop loans for its members. 

6. Certainly the service would not be complete with- 
out life insurance for its members. Recently group in- 
surance has been arranged for. We understand it is 
available to all members. Probably the Bureau is pay- 
ing a part of its cost. The rate, in a big organization 
of this kind, is very low. 

Ill 

We may not have related all of the activities of the 
Alabama-Farm Bureau. If you have read what we 
have said we hope you will have gained sufficient in- 
terest to make you inquire further. Look into this 
farmers’ merger, this going concern. Study its plan, 
its personnel. See if you don't feel that you, too, 
belong in there working shoulder to shoulder with other 
good farmers in the protection ef your interests in the 
face of these other tremendously big mergers of busi- 
ness interests. 

The glorious independence of the farmer is gone. 
No longer does he spin his own yarn and weave the 
cloth to make his clothes. No longer does he make his 
own shoes. Now he is dependent upon the service of 
others, service that is controlled by the results of big 
mergers, service that is bought on the terms of others, 
terms which he has no voice in fixing. And when a 
man, on the ground of what he pleases to call his in- 
dependence, refuses to join with others in legitimate 
cooperative effort of proved value, isn’t he then sur- 
rendering the last vestige of that so-called independ- 
ence? What chance have we except through mergers 
of our interests? 

Of course there’s a limit to what a merger of farm- 
ers’ interests can accomplish in the way of economies 
in production. There’s even a limit to what can be ac- 
complished in improved sales efforts. But every 
thoughtful, unprejudiced person admits there’s much to 
be gained that won’t be gained without organization. 
Why not make the Farm Bureau a bigger merger of 
farmers’ interests? 


LET’S MARKET COTTON SLOWLY 


NE of the most curious features of this year’s 

agricultural history has been the unexplainable 

failure of cotton to advance to the levels justi- 
fied by its statistical position. In all the last twenty- 
five years there have been only one or two years when 
the market failed so signally to respond to normally 
up-swinging factors. Our coéperative cotton marketing 
associations, basing their policies on the most exhaus- 
tive research in price trends and the whole history of 
the cotton market, have failed to get the results ex- 
pected. 

Even the official government crop report indicating 
a decreased yield has not had the usual natural result. 
Furthermore, the market continues backward in the 
face of the fact that we are not this year making 
enough American cotton to meet the prospective world 
demand. Look, for example, at these figures from the 
Wall Street Journal :— 

“Our cotton crop has been officially estimated at 
14,825,000 bales, based on condition as of Septem- 
ber 1. In the same week the International Feder- 
ation of Master Cotton Spinners reported that the 
world consumption of American grown cotton in 
the season ending July 31, 1929, was 15,076,000 
bales. Thus the estimated crop of this year will 
not replace the cotton that was consumed in the 
past season. The figures forecast a possible reduc- 
tion in the world carry-over in the current season. 
In these figures the significance is in the fact that 
world consumption is running above average pro- 
duction. For three seasons in succession the total 
has been above 15,000,000 bales. The consumers 
had the advantage of the two record crops of 1925 
and 1926, which resulted in cheaper raw material. 
However, the consumption of the past ‘season, al- 
though showing the effect of higher average price, 
remains above the 15,000,000-bale line. The world 
carry-over of American cotton is smaller this sea- 
son than a year ago. The: official estimate of pro- 








duction this year indicates a lessened supply when 

the present season closes.” 

In the face of a situation like this, there seems only 
one wise thing to do and that is to market cotton 
slowly, Those of us who belong to codperative mar- 
keting associations can market slowly and yet get lib. 
eral advances to tide us over till our crop is sold, 
Those who will not join codperatives should be willing 
to make some sacrifices to avoid glutting the market 
at present prices. For although the prices for several 
months have seemed to be under the control of some 
unnatural speculative influences, this condition cannot 
continue indefinitely. As Lincoln said, “You can fool 
some of the people all the time, and all of the people 
some of the time, but not all the people all the time,” 
so we would say that while the cotton market may 
refuse one month, two months, three months, or four 
months to respond to normal factors of price increase, 
it cannot do so indefinitely. A change must come, and 
if farmers generally should refuse to feed the con- 
suming world on the present price basis, the change 
would come very quickly. 


OUTLOOK FOR CABBAGE, LETTUCE, 
ONION, AND STRAWBERRY GROWERS 
"Tce late cabbage crop in the Northern States is 


considerably larger this year than last. The esti- 

mated yield of the Danish type, or the long-keep- 
ing kind, in seven of the late states is 313,000 tons, as 
compared to 258,000 last year, being an increase of 
55,000 tons. In nine of the late states, the domestic 
type cabbage yield is estimated to ‘be 273,000 tons, or 
36,000 more than last year. Of these two types of cab- 
bage, therefore, the estimate is something over 90,000 
tons increase over last year. Much of this crop will 
go into storage and the quantity that does finally reach 
storage usually tells the tale as to how profitable the 
winter or early spring crop will be in the South, 

Lettuce growers will do well to keep their eye on 
California and Arizona. In the Imperial Valley of 
California, indications are that the growers of the Ice- 
berg type of lettuce will have 35,000 acres this year. 
This is one of the biggest acreages on record. Arizona 
will probably plant 18,000 acres. Indications are that 
the four early states will plant approximately 56,000 
acres to this type of lettuce as compared to about 46,000 
last year. This proposed increase should be kept in 
mind by all who grow lettuce that will reach the mar- 
ket while the California and Arizona crop is being sold. 

Growers of early onions in the South will be inter- 
ested in the estimate of the late onion crop of the 
Northwest and East, which promises to reach nearly 
19,000,000 bushels, as compared to a little less than 
13,000,000 last year. While early Southern onions will 
sell more readily than the stored onions, yet the quan- 
tity carried over invariably has a pronounced effect om 
the price of the early Southern crop, especially when 
the quantity in storage is large. 

Estimates indicate that the strawberry acreage to be 
harvested next year in Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee will be reduced about 7 per cent under 
the past season. The acreage in the second early and 
intermediate states in 1928. was 205,000; this year 
197,000; and indications are that it will be 183,000 next 
year. This naturally is encouraging, because during 
the past two or three years the crop has been rather 
unsatisfactory from a financial standpoint in the second 
early states. 
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“Te or three years ago you couldn’t have sold 








me a nutgrass farm,” said R. Y. Bailey, assist- 

ant agronomist of the Alabama Experiment Sta 
tion to us recently. “Now if I ran across a man WI 
a good farm who was disgusted with fighting nutgrass 
and wanted to sell his place cheap, I don't know but 
what I’d buy it. 

“I don’t mean that we have found a method to 
terminate nutgrass but I think we have found a better 
way to manage it than we have used in the past. You 
know the man who uses a singlestock with a big scrape 
thinks he is getting the stuff but he isn’t. The edges 
of the scrape simply slide over it. But by using a cultt- 
vator with sweeps, which get under the roots, we ge 
a greater degree of control. I’ve heard the Negroes 
talkingsamong themselves since we’ve been using 
vators and they’ve noticed, too, how much more 
nutgrass is thinned out than by the old method : 
plowing.” ie 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Mainly a Comparison of Country Life and Town Life 


keting association this year, we are reminded again 

as to how much better results all of us would get 
if nine-tenths of the South’s cotton crop were handled 
by codperatives instead of one-tenth. I am practically 
convinced that all our codperatives 
should do as the Arkansas Cotton 
Growers’ Codéperative Association, 
I believe, is doing already—that is, 
permitting a farmer to deliver part 
of his crop without requiring him 
to deliver all of it. I this way I 
believe many farmers who are 
holding out cotton could be “tolled” 
into codperation. They would de- 
liver a part of their crops and dis- 
cover that it didn’t hurt them and 
soon be delivering all or nearly all they make. 


We need to develop a “class consciousness” among 
farmers, a vigorous and enlightened rural public opin- 
jon, that will make farmers stick together as other 
‘classes do. Letting a timid cotton grower “feel his 
way” into co6perative marketing by delivering just a 
part of his crop at first I believe would have a tre- 
mendous educational value and bring many new re- 
cruits into the movement. 


I SENDING our cotton to our codperative mar- 





CLARENCE POE 


That farmers have a hard time, I am prepared to 
admit. I grew up on a farm and live on the farm I 
now operate, and I know how difficult it is to make 
buckle and tongue meet. 

And every year it seems that there are new troubles 
to encounter, new enemies to combat. When I was 
growing up, no boll weevil or pink bollworm attacked 
our cotton, no wildfire infected our tobacco, no bean 
beetles invaded our gardens, and if any insects or dis- 
eases attacked the orchard, we somehow made an 
abundance without spraying. Furthermore, since that 
time I have made the acquaintance of nutgrass, John- 
son grass, spur grass, and a variety of foreign weeds 
until there is new meaning for me when I read the 
ancient curse pronounced against Adam :— 

“Thorns and thistles shall the earth bring forth 
to thee.” 
Ill 

And yet many of us who have the task of trying to 
make ends meet in our farming operations are no doubt 
envying a lot of people in the towns who are really 
worse off than most farmers are. In the country none 
of us get as rich as the richer townspeople, but neither 
do any of us get as poor as the poorest townspeople. 

Over and over again in the last twelve months I 
have heard working people of my acquaintance in the 
city as well as struggling young clerks, agents, etc., 
report conditions to me that were almost heart-rending. 
Only this morning a man in his early sixties, I should 
say, who used to set type on The Progressive Farmer 
came into my office. He was not seeking charity; he 
was only looking for some chance to work, if only for 
afew days. But his story is one that is often heard 
nowadays: “Just as soon as a man gets grayheaded,” 
he remarked, “there seems to be a boycott against 
him. I have been out of work two years; have made 
only $21 in all that time, and besides my wife, I have 
an invalid sister to support.” And he is a man of in- 
dustry, fine sense, good health, and high character. A 
carpenter I also saw today has been unable to get work 
more than one-third of this year. 

_ And there is many a tragic story of younger couples 
towns when sickness strikes down the breadwinner. 
In the country under such conditions, the garden sup- 
Plies vegetables cheaply, the family cow furnishes milk 
and butter, and rents are low. In town rents are high 
and every mouthful of food must be bought. 

IV 

In these hectic days of mergers, combinations, and 

m enterprises of various kinds there are also many 
Siness tragedies of a very real sort. An old man 
who has been operating a little bookstore with which 

have occasionally done business, and his wife who 
ots little hat shop—both have closed out, saying that 

4 € fierce competition of these days, there seems no 
_ for little enterprises like theirs. And the little 
aye store long operated on a farm next to Long- 
sal arm—its doors are shut and barred and the 

Tis now in the city operating a branch grocery. 
— get things cheaper from the chain stores, but 
~<a business which a man has operated half a life- 
«agg perhaps his father before him, can no longer 

€, there is always a bit of tragedy about it. 
So our farmers have no monopoly of trouble. We 
.'™ a period of industrial readjustment and all 
= ods of readjustment are troublesome. Many work- 
fople cannot find employment; many small busi- 
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By: CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


nesses must consolidate or go under; in the businesses 
that are succeeding, competition is so keen that there 
is now in one year of the average business man’s life 
probably as much strain and tenseness as in five years 
of the average business man’s life forty years ago. 


7 


Meanwhile wealth has a tendency to become con- 
gested in a relatively few great fortunes, whereas, as 
Lord Bacon or some other wise man once remarked, 
“Wealth, like manure, to be most serviceable, needs to 
be broadly distributed.” And especially serious is the 
wholesale concentration of America’s wealth in the 
pockets of the gambling or speculative element. In the 
last few years hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
have been absorbed by men who are not producers of 
wealth, either as farmers or manufacturers or mine- 
operators or as persons engaged in transporting or 
handling goods—and yet through the mere manipula- 
tion of the stock market, these classes “who toil not, 
neither do they spin” have accumulated a vast share 
of the wealth others have created. A much larger 
proportion of our taxes, in my opinion, should come 
from unearned incomes of this sort and much less from 
farmers and other actual producers of wealth. As 
The Progressive Farmer has been saying for years, 
“We must tax the gains of thrift and industry less, 
the gains of chance or inheritance more.” 


VI 


The main thought I wish to stress, however, is that 
there are many opportunities on the farm that in some 
measure offset the opportunities the town gives the ex- 
ceptional man to acquire exceptional wealth. The free- 
dom from extremes of wealth and poverty; the greater 
independence enjoyed by the poor on the farms than the 
poor in the city; the fact that farm women work di- 
rectly for those they love and not under the direction 
of some factory boss; the fact that farm children who 
labor have their work in the healthfulness of fresh air 
and sunshine; the fact that members of the farm fam- 
ily are all interested in the same kind of work and are 
free from the influences that often destroy family life 
in the cities; the fact that it is easier on the farm than 
in the city to acquire a small holding and achieve the 
dignity of home-owning—all these are some of the ad- 
vantages of country life it would be unfair to overlook. 
If farmers will only organize and develop a system for 
selling farm products one-half as efficient as manu- 
facturers have developed for selling theirs, we can yet 
work out a rural civilization that will win recognition 
as more beautiful and satisfying than that of the towns. 
What John Burroughs said years ago deserves to be 
often recalled :— 


“Tt isa common complaint that the farm and farm 
life are not appreciated by our people. We long 
for more elegant pursuits, or the ways and fash- 
ions of the town. But the farmer has the most 
sane, and natural occupation and ought to find life 
sweeter, if less highly seasoned, than any other. 
He alone, strictly speaking, has a home.” 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST  ; 


r 

$ S FALL comes on, this list of loved things 
S in country life as given us by a Mississippi 
¥ 


reader unill no doubt appeal to many other 
subscribers :— 


c 
« 
« 
« 
c 
c 
T love the cool fall evening when the chill in the ‘ 
» air urges me in to enjoy the first fire of the season. , 
' I love the smell of smoke from the first fire, its | 
P ascent from chimneys curling upward to be lost in 4g 
P space, and sometimes settling in low places. d 
4 I love the keen ring of an axe as it eats its way ¢ 
, into wood, and the noise the chopped logs make as 4 
» they fall into the wood box near the fireplace. , 
. I love the hearth cricket’s song at night, and the ‘ 
> owl’s distant hoot, and the faint, far echo of a hunter's | 
y horn. ¢ 
P I love to see the moon rise on a cloudless night, §¢§ 
) and to see from my window the long shadows falling ¢ 
across the open field. q 
> I love to hear the hum of an automobile as it { 
~ skims along the smooth highway, and the heavy, , 
» hollow sound of a wagon loaded with cotton. x 
> ° . . 
: I love to hear the weary darkies singing when the ¢ 
. day’s work is done, and to see their happy faces as ¢ 
» they bid me goodnight before going to the cabin in « 
>» the lane. « 
¥ I love to hear the soft patter of rain on the roof ‘ 
P or to hear it dripping from the eaves to the water 4 
: barrel, as it lulls me to sleep. x 
>» I love the twinkle of little stars when they seem to ¢ 
>» wink at me through the bare fig tree near the water ¢ 
> shelf on the back porch. © 
4 I love the big armchair, its restful soft cushions, { 
4 and the latest paper and magazine and old Tabby , 
> Lc 


purring contentedly at my feet. CLARA FOLEY. 
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tvery year at this season some farm families are 
debating whether to stay on the farm the coming year 
and some farm boys and girls are deciding whether to 
leave the farm home for work in the city. We have 
always said that any person who really has a particular 
gift for some other special occupation should go 
straightway to the occupation where his heart is. At 
the same time before deciding against the, farm, these 
seven advantages which it manifestly offers and which 
we have previously emphasized, should have frank and 
candid consideration :— 


1. Farming is free from extremes of wealth and 
poverty. There are in cities many vastly richer people 
than there are on the farm, but there are also millions 
in direr distress than we ever find in the country. On 
the farm you are at least never “out of a job” nor 
need you go without a good living. ‘ 

2. Farming is an independent life. You are your 
own boss. You can live your own life and humble 
yourself to no master. 


3. Farming offers an opportunity for creative work. 
You can see the results of your labors and find happi- 
ness in making land, livestock, crops, and home each 
year a little better than the year before. 

4. Farming ts a many-sided occupation in which one 
may exercise all his faculties of body, mind, and spirit. 
It is at once an industry, a business, and a profession. 


5. Farm life is not only most wholesome physically, 
most wholesome mentally, but most wholesome morally, 
Home life is happiest there. The wholesome influences 
of religion are strongest there. It is the best place in 
which to rear children; and certainly no wealth man 
can acquire can equal the riches he finds in healthy, 
honorable, industrious sons and daughters. 


6. “The ownership of land is a patent of nobility,” 
as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say, and those who 
own land should be loath to give up this distinction, 
while farm workers now without land may still acquire 
it by thrift and industry and thus give to their sons 
and daughters a distinction which the landless, proper- 
tyless element in town, even though earning larger 
daily wages, do not enjoy. 

7. On the farm there is thus an opportunity not only 
“to make a little nook of God's creation a little better, 
fairer, and more worthy of God” while one lives, but 
to bequeath from generation to generation a homestead 
embodying the results of one’s life and labors—an an- 
cestral homestead with which the increasing worth and 
dignity of a family name may be handed down from 
sire to son through decades and through centuries. 
The prayer of Moses, “the man of God,” in the won- 
derful 90th Psalm may be realized on the farm as 
almost nowhere else: “And establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us, yea, the work of our hands, 
establish Thou it.” 


Jomething to Read 


Keyserling’s Atlantic Articles 


VERY thoughtful Progressive Farmer reader who 

can get access to copies of the Atlantic Monthly 

for September, October, and November should 
read the remarkable series of articles by Count Herman 
Keyserling. Of course, you will not agree with all he 
says in the October issue about the Negro problem, but 
it will make you think, while we look forward with 
especial eagerness to his November article on “The 
South—America’s Hope.” 


Aand of ural (omradeship 


Rural Pastors and County Agents 


E WISH all our rural pastors would ask the 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., for a copy of the Rural 
Church and Coéperative Extension Work, just pub- 
lished. 


AThought for the peek 


HE sure characteristic of a sound and strong mind 

is to find in everything those certain bounds on 

either side of which there is an extreme. These 
boundaries are marked out by a very fine line which 
only good sense and attention can discover. It is much 
too fine for vulgar eyes. In manners, this line is good 
breeding; beyond it is troublesome ceremony; short of 
it, is unbecoming negligence and inattention. In morals, 
it divides ostentatious puritanism from criminal relaxa- 
tion; in religion, superstition from impiety; and in 
short, every virtue from its kindred vice or weakness. 
I think you have sense enough to discover the line; 
keep it always in your eye, and learn to walk upon it. 
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Home-grown Feed Is Best and Cheapest 


And Here Are a Number of Formulas Utilizing Home-grown Grains and Roughage 


READER has corn and cottonseed meal to feed 
A to dairy cows, now on good pasture, but he wants 
a homemade feed mixture for winter feeding. 

With cows on good pasture, it is doubtful if it wiil 
prove profitable to buy any feed to add to the corn and 
cottonseed meal, except possibly 
for very heavy producers. <A 
mixture of three parts of ground 
corn and one part of cottonseed 
meal, by weight, should make a 
satisfactory mixture for the av- 
erage cow on good pasture. The 
amount of this mixture that 
should be fed will depend on the 
quality of the pasture and the 
production of the cows. No more 
of this grain mixture should be 
given than the cows will pay a profit on. In other 
words, whatever amount of milk the cows will produce 
on the good pasture 
alone, should be in- 
creased sufficiently by 
any grain fed to pay 
a profit on the cost of 
this grain. And if the 
cows will pay a profit 
on the grain added, 
then as much of this 
grain mixture should 
be fed as the increase 
in milk will pay a 
profit on. 

For winter feeding, 
the question as to what 
should be added to 
corn and cottonseed meal to make up to the grain 
mixture, will depend on the amount and kind of rough- 
age and the amount of milk produced by each cow. 
Again, if the roughage be silage and legume hay it is 
doubtful if it will be economical to add anything by 
purchase to the corn and cottonseed meal, except pos- 
sibly for the heavy producing cow. In fact if the 
roughage is good legume hay alone and the cow is 
given all she will consume, it may not prove economical 
to purchase any additional concentrate to add to the 
corn and cottonseed meal, except for better than aver- 
age producers. 

If grass hay, or other low-grade roughage only is 
used for roughage, then it will probably be found neces- 
sary to add at least one other concentrate to the corn 
and cottonseed meal mixture. 





TAIT BUTLER 





1. A CRIB OR RIGID COLLAR 


As applied to prevent a cow from 
sucking her own udder. 


It is generally agreed that corn should be ground for 
feeding dairy cows and we think the ear corn should 
‘be ground into corn and cob meal, instead of shelling 
the corn and grinding only the shelled corn. A mix- 
ture of finely ground corn and cottonseed meal makes 
a “heavy” mixture, but when the cobs are ground with 
the corn a much “lighter” and better mechanical mix- 
ture is obtained. 

For large producers it will probably be best to add 
at least one other concentrate to the corn and cotton- 
seed meal. For such cows getting silage and legume 
hay for roughage probably there is no better feed to 
add than wheat bran, in some such mixture as three 
pounds of corn to one pound 
each of cottonseed meal and 
wheat bran. 

When it seems that more than 
three pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day is needed to fur- 
nish the protein necessary to 
balance the ration, then we 
think it is usually best to add 
some other rich protein feed, 
such as gluten meal, or linseed 
meal, or soybeans, instead of 
increasing the amount of cot- 
tonseed meal. 


A HOMEMADE DAIRY 
FEED 


READER has unshucked 

corn, corn tops, and pea- 

vine hay, which he pro- 
poses to grind, and asks what 
other feeds he should buy, 
besides cottonseed meal, to 
mix with these feeds for 
dairy cows. 

Grinding corn shucks and 
cobs and corn tops and pea- 
vine hay will increase the 
proportions of these materials 
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3. MUZZLE BASKET TYPE 
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that will be eaten by the cows and may prove economi- 
cal, but it must be remembered that grinding these 
materials does not make concentrates out of them nor 
largely increase the feeding value of the parts that 
would be eaten if not ground. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it pays to grind ear corn, rather than shell 
the corn and grind only the shelled corn, but we must 
consider the corn shucks, cobs, and tops as well as the 
peavine hay as roughage, and also that corn shucks, 
cobs, and tops are low-grade roughages. 


A cow should have 15 to 20 pounds a day of such 
roughage and then about one pound of a grain mixture 
for every three pounds of milk produced. In other 
words, a cow giving about three gallons or about. 25 
pounds of milk a day should have all of such roughage 
she will eat and about 8 pounds a 
day of grain concentrates. In 7 
pounds unshucked corn, 8 pounds 
corn tops, and 10 pounds of peavine 
hay we will have about 5 pounds of 
grain and 20 pounds of roughage, 
and if we add 3 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal to the 25 pounds of ground 
roughage and corn grain, we have 8 pounds of con- 
centrates and 20 pounds of roughage. 


For cows giving 20 pounds of milk a day or less, it 
probably would not pay to buy any additional concen- 
trates, but for cows producing more than 20 pounds 
of milk, it may pay to buy some additional concen- 
trates as well as increase the proportion of corn. With 
cows getting no green feed nor silage, we think 3 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily as much as should be 
fed and therefore, if more than 8 pounds of grain is 
to be fed daily, it will be necessary to increase the corn 
grain and also add some other concentrate such as, say, 
wheat bran, ground oats, linseed meal, or gluten feed. 


PREVENTING COWS FROM SUCKING 
THEMSELVES 


HERE are several more or less effective ways of 

breaking cows of the habit of sucking their own 

udders or the udders of other cattle. Some herds- 
men have used the common calf weaner (Fig. 2) which 
is a small biblike 
attachment for 
the nose, or the 
muzzle basket 
type of calf wean- 
er (Fig. 3), eith- 
er of which con- 
trivances is so ar- 
ranged as not to 
interfere with eat- 
ing or drinking, 
but covers the 
mouth when the head is slightly elevated. Others have 
resorted to the use of the spiked halter, which is made 
by perforating the muzzle strap of an ordinary leather 
halter at intervals of about one inch and passing sharp- 
ened wire nails through the holes, from within outward, 
lastly lining the barbed strap to hold the spikes in 
place. This method, however, borders on the barbar- 
ous and may be attended with danger to the wearer or 
to other stock in the same pasture. 





S 


2. A CALF WEANER (BIB TYPE) 


A crib, or rigid collar, is more humane, and may be 


made by lacing together a number of stout sticks in” 


barrel-stave fashion, and tying them around the ani- 
mal’s neck, so as to prevent her from bending sidewise 
yet permit her to graze (Fig. 1). This apparatus is 
mainly effective for animals that rob their own 
udders. 


Another type of apparatus, which is effec- 
tive in preventing a cow from robbing her own 
udder, consists of a halter, to the chin 
strap of which a stout stick is attached by 
means of a short chain (Fig. 4). The stick is 

passed between the forelegs and is fastened at 
the other end by a large metal ring to the low- 
est point of a girdle fitted comfortably around the 
animal’s body. 


If mechanical contrivances fail to correct the 
vice, the culprit may be isolated for a while, or, 
better still, pastured for a limited time daily un- 
der observation or isolation, immediately after 
milking, and then stanchioned for the rest of the 
time. After a few weeks of this manner of re- 
straint she should manifest no inclination to re- 
turn to the habit. ; 








CONCENTRATES TO BALANCE JOHNSON 
GRASS HAY 
A READER asks: “What feed should be bought tp 


mix with ground ear corn and Johnson grass hay 
to make a satisfactory feed for a dairy cow?” 
Johnson grass hay, although a good grass hay, is not 
alone a satisfactory roughage for a dairy cow. She 
should have legume hay, or legume hay and silage, but 
that is the problem of the dairyman and ours, in this 
case, to suggest a satisfactory concentrate mixture 
to go with the roughage on hand. 


The following trial ration would furnish about the 
nutrients required by an 800-pound cow giving 20 to 
25 pounds of 4 to 5 per cent milk:— 


20 pounds of Johnson grass hay 
5 pounds of corn and cob meal 
3 pounds of cottonseed 
pounds of wheat bran 


meal 


nN 


This mixture would 


contain 2.12 pounds 
of digestible protein, 
13.76 pounds of di- 


gestible carbohydrates, 
and .65 pound of di- 
gestible fat. 

It is quite possible 
that another rich pro- 
tein feed should te 
used to take the place 
of part of the cotton- 
seed meal, especially 
for cows producing 
more than 25 pounds 
of milk a day. Nearly half the digestible protein in this 
trial ration comes from cottonseed meal and it might 
be better to reduce the cottonseed meal to two pounds 
and add a pound of linseed meal, or gluten feed, or 
even soybeans. This is usually desirable unless the 
costs are materially increased, and especially is it de 
sirable for cows giving more than 25 pounds of milk 
a day. 

Such a concentrate mixture should be fed at the rate 
of about one pound for every three pounds of 4 to$ 
per cent milk. Cows giving 3 to 3% per cent milk 
need receive only one pound of this feed for every 3% 
to 4 pounds of milk produced. 


Ww Ot kr 
Cottonseed Meal Good Protein Feed 
CC ccat 5 on meal when properly supplemented 


4. ANOTHER FORM OF ANTI- 
SUCKING APPARATUS 


proved a satisfactory source of protein in a 

series of nutrition tests recently conducted by 
C. H. Hunt, associate in the animal industry department 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The protein of cottonseed meal, like that of most 
other plant substances, is incomplete and must be sup- 
plemented with minerals and animal proteins in order 
to produce best growth when fed to animals. 


Cottonseed meal has the reputation of being toxic. 
This is unjust and is due to the fact that cotton $ 
contains a toxic substance, called gossypol. 

Dr. Hunt’s investigations show that if cottonseed 
meal is supplemented with a mineral mixture contall 
in 60 per cent calcium carbonate, 40 per cent sodium 
chloride, and animal protein it becomes adequate for 
producing growth. 


A flandard farm fiper faye 


A Little Fundamental Farm Accounting 


OW many days in the year do you work to gt 
the different classes of necessaries for your fam- 
ily and yourself. Figure it out sometime 

Assuming there are 280 working days in a year, how 

many of these days go to securing enough pork, brea 

milk, and eggs, and the rest, for the family 
use? How many days does it take to su 
ply shelter, fuel, and light? Of coufs6 
you have to trade hogs or wheat to some 
one else in order to get fuel, but many 
some fuel direct from the woodlots. Pro 
ably you help pay in part for shelter by putting on new 
shingles, fixing up the porch, and doing other necessary 
work involved in the upkeep of the house. 

Have you got your estimates made? All right; ers 
look at the figures compiled by a New York man W a 
has been figuring out how much of the average urba 
workingman’s time is taken up in earning money = 
trade for enough to eat and for the necessary sheltet 
fuel, and light. He figures that it takes 91 days wort 
to supply food for the family and that it takes 
work to supply shelter, fuel, and light. How 
compare with him? The chances are that you can 
that record by a big margin. . . —Wallaces’ Fat 
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October 12, 1929 


Our Weekly Sermon 


y REV I.W HOLLAND DD 
Education in Doing 


HE hand helps to educate the brain. 

The brain center that controls our 
speech is built up in infancy by the ac- 
tion of the hands. 

In other words, the 
brain knows what the 
hands and the senses 
register in deeds. 
Amid the thousands 
of theories about 
things in general, 
only the theories that 
are tried in action 
become experiment- 
al knowledge. 

I hada theory that 
I could fly until I jumped off a gatepost 
and exploded the theory. I almost ex- 
ploded myself at the same time. I had a 
theory once that tobacco would not make 
me a sick boy. My theory failed. So 
did my stomach. 


177 


True knowledge is theory tested by ex- 
know only what we do. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


perience. We 

Finespun theories of saintliness must be 
tried in the daily tests of living. As a boy 
I was told that if I joined the church and 
gave tny heart to God, it would be easy 
to live right. I have found it easier to 
live right in the church than out of it, but 
right living is never easy. 

The Bible says, “Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only, deceiving your 


own selves.” Too many of us substitute 
an “Amen” piously uttered in our hearts 
for the doing of good. 


19747 


They only know who do. An ounce of 
obedience is worth a ton of oratory. Ora- 
tory is good only as it inspires people to 
the doing of good. This may sound like 
heresy, but I am going to say it. I think 
that we need a different kind of a wor- 
ship order. We call singing and praying 
and paying service. We have anthems 
that no one can understand, hymns that 
we too sleepily drone, long sermons with 
lofty poetical idealisms in them. We call 
it service. It is all very beautiful and 
necessary but it is of doubtful value un- 
less it produces active good works. 


A man becomes a farmer by farming, 
a preacher by practicing, a musician by 
routine drill, a friend by being friendly. 
“No excellence without great labor” can 


be stated differently by saying, “There 
is no goodness that does not practice 
goodness.” 


177 
A creed that does not inspire deeds is 
dead. We undo our souls by under-doing 
our deeds. 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 
















Body by Fisher 
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These big ear 


= qualities assure 
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superior performance 
on the farm... 








No ordinary car could win and hold the 
allegiance of thousands of farm motor- 
ists as Pontiac has done. It takes a true 
performer—an automobile designed and 
built for hard work—so strong and 
rugged that years of the severest service 
cannot exhaust its usefulness. Sucha car 
is the Pontiac Big Six at $745—a value 
that stands absolutely unrivaled in the 
entire low price field. And here are some 
of the big car qualities which assure its 
superior performance: 


Big Car Power—from its larger, 200- 
cubic-inch L-head engine delivering 60 horse- 
power at a moderate engine speed of 3000 
revolutions per minute. 


Big Car Dependability —due to the 
full pressure adjustable lubricating system 
which supplies the correct amount of oil at any 
engine speed—crankcase ventilation which 
maintains the quality of the engine oil by 
eliminating water vapor—the gasoline pump 
which assures correct fueling under all con- 
ditions and prevents starving on long hills and 
hard pulls—the cross-flow radiator which 
assures efficient cooling at all engine speeds. 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


‘OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 


PONTIAC 


BIG SIX 





Big Car Comfort—in its smart, new 
bodies by Fisher—constructed of hardwood and 
heavy gauge steel—with adjustable driver’s 
seat—plenty of head room and leg room—and 
numerous additional refinements. 


Big Car Safety —in its noiseless, self- 
energizing internal-expanding 4-wheel brakes 
—completely enclosed and protected against 
rain, snow, mud and ice—efficient under all 
conditions. 

Any Oakland-Pontiac dealer will tell 
you about its low operating costs— 
which are less than any other six of equal 
price. Go and see him and take your 
present car for his appraisal. You will 
find it remarkably easy to own the 
Pontiac Big Six and to enjoy the many 
advantages offered by its superior per- 
formance on the farm. 


Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. 0. b. Pontiac, Michigan, 
plus delivery charges. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 














tising in these columns. 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey,  woneed and livestock by adver- 
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“That city preacher asked me how I 
iked his talk Sunday mornin’, an’ I told 
im it was right nice, but I was old- 
fashioned an’ still preferred preachin’.” 
° “Sallie has had so much of her cut out 

Scattered ’round that old Gabriel will 
@ to blow ‘assembly’ on Judgment Day 


unqualined ise 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED 










WITH TELESCOPE ie is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, !RRIGATING 


orany work around the farm requiringa Level. Age 
ricultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and individual! land owners from Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
BOSTROM, and so will you, after using it; our 
-back guarantee settles that. 
for illustrated Genereptien of 
F phan end 4 TELESCO PE, testimonials and mo. ner 
back order blanks, or better oe. ORDER N NO 
before heavy rains set in. Wt. 15 lbs, New Low Price, $20, 


-Brady 





et her gathered together.” 


Bostrom 
* $58 Stonewall St. 
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STEEL at special prices. 
acid test. 


Low in cost. 







SAMPLES 
BOOKS 
ESTIMATES 









Co. 
GA. 


EDWARDS ndorinc 


ee 
BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
. This steel stands the 
Outlasts the building to which appliedy 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Easily erected, Permanent. Good 

looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the oy for so Write for Roof- 


pon Material k 
FREE— *; 174 yh ~-2, 


EDWARDS MFG. c 
1024-1074 Butler 2+ 
Cincinnati, 








Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUA Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The ‘ogressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any ond 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 
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Alabama Calf Club Members Are Doing Things 


The Progressive Farmer’ 


It Was a Fine Show They Put on at the Alabama State Fair Last Week 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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CHARLES C. MILLER, JR. 
Charles was high man in 
judging all classes of livestock. 
He is the son of Master Farmer 
Charles C. Miller of Etowah County. 


LABAMA 4-H club boys and girls 

may have been a little slow in tak- 
ing to dairying but now that it has been 
started, they’re setting a pace that is hard 
to beat. In 1928 the first organized work 
in promoting Jersey calf clubs was begun 
and last fall the first Jersey Calf Club 
Show was held at the Alabama State Fair 
in Birmingham. Sixty-two calves were 
exhibited from five counties. Last week at 
their second show held as a part of the 
1929 Alabama State Fair, there were 104 
animals from eight counties. 


Things began humming Monday after- 
noon, September 30, when in close com- 
petition, Chas. C. Miller, Jr., of Etowah 
County, the son of Master Farmer 
Charles C. Miller, won high individual 
honors in the livestock judging contest. 

In the group judging the Marion Coun- 
ty team composed of Roy Fowler, Wal- 
ter Ritch, and Murray Hollis won first 
with a total score of 1,460. The Etowah 
team, Chas. C. Miller, Jr., Agnes Keel- 
ing, and Camp Kilpatrick, came second 
with a score of 1,365. 

A complete report of the placings in the 
judging contest follows :— 

High Individuals, All Classes of Livestock 

1, Chas. Miller, Etowah County; 2, Roy 


Fowler, Marion County; 3, Walter Ritch, Ma- 
rion Count~; 4, Murray Hollis, Marion Coun- 








NOW THEY OUGHT TO BE SMILING 

Alvis Davenport is holding his cow which 
had just won the senior and grand champion- 
ship of the calf club show when the picture 
was made. In the picture with him is his 
county agent, J. T. Belue, of Limestone Coun- 
ty. Maybe their expression was the fault of 
the photographer. 


HERE’S ETOWAH’S JUDGING TEAM 

They won second place in the judging con- 
test. Left to right in the picture are Agnes 
Keeling, County Agent L. L. Self, Camp Kil- 
patrick, and Charles C. Miller, Jr. 


BOTTOM—NOTHING BUT CHAMPIONS 
HERE 


Left to right in the picture are Alvis Daven- 
port, with his grand champion cow of the 
show; Thalcum Turner, Limestone County, 
with his first prize senior yearling heifer; 
Herman Gilbert, Limestone County, holding 
his first prize junior yearling heifer; Phillip 
Grimwood, Madison, showing the calf owned 
by his brother, William, that won first in the 
senior heifer class and junior champion of 
the show; and Vivian Davenport’s first prize 
junior heifer shown by her brother. 


ty; 5, Claude Reid, Cullman, Oather McGee, 
Lamar, and James Hornbuckle, Madison Coun- 
ty, tied for fifth place. 
High Judges on Dairy Cattle 

1, Roy Fowler, Marion County; 2, Walter 
Ritch, Marion, and Agnes Keeling, Etowah, 
tied; 4, Chas. Miiler, Etowah; 5, Murray Hollis, 
Etowah. 

High Judges on Swine 

1, Chas Miller, Etowah County; 2, Lucile 
Logan, Lawrence, and James Hornbuckle, 
Madison, tied; 4, Wilson Mann, Madison; 5, 
Camp Kilpatrick, Etowah. 


County Judging Teams, All Classes of Stock 

1, Marion, points scored, 1,460; 2, Etowah, 
1,365; 3, Madison, 1,330; 4, Cullman, 1,320; 5, 
Limestone, 1,210; 6, Lawrence, 1,155; 7, Lamar, 
1,105; 8, Calhoun, 1,085. 

Tuesday was a great day for the show- 
men, all the way from six-year-old Har- 
old Vance Miller, Etowah County, whose 
calf placed ninth in the junior heifer class 
to Alvis Davenport, Limestone County, 
with his cow that was selected as senior 
and grand champion of the club show. 
The calf owned by William Grim- 
wood, Madison County,- and shown 
by his brother Phillip, placed first in a 
senior heifer class of 38, and later won 
junior champion of the show. The plac- 
ing in each class together with the own- 
er’s name and county follow :— 

Senior and Grand Champion 


Alvis Davenport, Limestone. 


THE WINNING JUDGING TEAM 


They claim Marion County as their home. 
Left to right in the picture are Murray Hollis, 
County Agent W. R. Turnipseed, Walter Ritch, 
and Roy Fowler. 


LEFT—THEY’VE EVERY RIGHT TO BE 
PROUD OF THEIR SHOWING 
County Agent J. B. Mitchell of Madison 
County and William Grimwood, with his calf 
that won the junior championship of the 

show. 


RIGHT BELOW—YOU OUGHT TO SEE THIS 
YOUNG SHOWMAN IN THE RING 

No one watched his calf more closely in the 

ring than did six-year-old Harold Vance Mil- 

ler. He will make a master dairyman some 

day if he continues as he has begun. 








































Junior Champior 
William Grimwood, Madison. 
Junior Heifer 
1, Vivian Davenport, Limestone; 2, Leong 
Davenport, Limestone; 3, Lawrence Daven- 
port, Limestone; 4, Paul Turner, Lawrence; 5, 
Lila Davenport, Limestone; 6, Phillip Grim. 
wood, Madison; 7, Kathleen Prickett, Calhoun; 
8, Murray Hollis, Marion; 9, Harold Vance 
Miller, Etowah; 10, Charles Prickett, Calhoun; 
11, Beverley Hollis, Marion. 
Senior Heifer 
1, Wm. Grimwood, Madison; 2, Davis Man- 
ning, Madison; 3, Alex Mitchell, Madison; 
4, Charles Miller, Etowah; 5, Charles Thomas, 
Madison; 6, Wilson Mann, Madison; 7, Bar- 
tow Thomas, Madison; 8, Mickey Baxter, 
Madison, 
Junior Yearling Heifer 
1, Herman Gilbert, Limestone; 2, James 
Black, Limestone; 3, James Hornbuckle, Mad- 
ison; 4, Kathleen Prickett, Calhoun; 5, Eliza- 
beth Knox, Limestone; 6, Robert Baker, Mad- 
ison; 7, Edward Hatchet, Limestone; 8, Joe 
Frank Golightly, Etowah. 
Senior Yearling Heifer 
1, Thalcum Turner, Limestone; 2, Ashley 
Hatchet, Limestone; 3, Oather McGee, Lamar; 
4, Alton Palmer, Marion; 5, Edward Moody, 
Lawrence; 6, J. C. Taylor, Madison; 7, Clar- 
ence Rushing, Lamar. 
Cows Two Years Old or Over 
1, Alvis Davenport, Limestone; 2, Walter 
Ritch, Marion; 3, J. E. Jacobs, Lawrence; 4, 
John Samuel, Etowah; 5, Curtis Pickens, Law- 
rence. 


Limestone County had won so many 
blue ribbons in the individual classes that 
there was little surprise when it won first 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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unite my heart to fear thy name. 
favorite Old Testament verse in our re- 
cent questionnaire.) 


refusal. 


dates these four temperate boys were the 
best fitted for the duties they were to assume. 


gence results in paying the penalty. 


king and one of the great prophets of the 
Hebrew nation. 


Javorite Rible Verses 


October 12, 1929 
f =~ 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


THINGS TO PLANT NOW 
1. Where one hasn’t put in the follow- 
ing vegetables in recent weeks, they 
should be planted right away:— 








Mustard Onion sets 
Kale Cabbage plants 
Spinach Collard plants 
Turnips 


Onion seed Strawberry plants 
2. This is the right time to plant the 
following flowers:— 


Sweet peas Peonies 
Pansies Iris 
Bulbs (all kinds) Lilies ° 


3. Sow lawn grass seed on new lawn, 
on bald spots in old lawn, or on top of 
grass of old lawn to keep it green 
throughout winter. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
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Keeping Fit for the Sake of Others 
(Lesson for October 13, 1929—Daniel 1:8-20) 


I 
What is today’s lesson purpose? 
To teach temperance. 

II 
What incident is taken to exemplify this? 


The three years of training of Daniel and 
his companions in the court of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 





When did this occur and where? 
In Babylon about 605-603 B. C. 
IV 
Who were the actors in it? 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah— 
four captive youths from Jerusalem. 
Vv 
Why were Daniel and his companions treat- 
ed with such kindness? 


Daniel and his companions were offered 
foods and wines by Ashpenaz, head eunuch 
of the court, since he desired to make them 
fit and ready to serve the king. 

VI 

Why did Daniel refuse the wines and foods? 

Because he knew that grossness and ill 
health would result from gluttony anu dis- 
Sipation. . 

Vil 

How did the steward accept the refusal? 
The steward was reluctant to accept the 
However, upon their insistence, he 
fed them on simple food and water. 

Vil 
What did he find when he came again? 
The steward found that of all the candi- 


IX 
ily 
It affects all things in life. 


fined to liquor? 
Overindul- 





Is temperance 
No. 


x 
How did Daniel fulfill this beginning? 


Daniel became the leading adviser of the 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 86:11—Teach me thy way, 


O Lord; I will walk in thy truth; 
(A 


~whevever 


You SEC 


this sign] 


Drive in and fill up. For the PAN- 
AM sign, dotting the Southern roads, 
is your ‘‘highway sign’’ to better 


engine performance. 


For tractor, truck or automobile, 
use PAN-AM clean gasoline and 
PAN-AM tougher motor oil. 
give your motor every advantage. 


Help keep it at the peak. 


PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
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ASOLIN 


Burns Clean 
Because it is Clea 





bpd 
satisfactory costs le not. 
Strep FREE. STERLING CO. wR_14 





— 


e STERLING soagt ty day trial. 
ALTIMORE, MD. 


e Horsehide 


A JOB 


ad with us. 
party for the coming year. 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 


Get lined up now with a reliable 





Luke: 6:38—Judge not, and ye shall 


not be judged; condemn not, and ye shall 
not be condemned; forgive, and ye shall 
be forgiven.—(A New Testament favor- 
“te in our recent questionnaire.) 


A FARM WORKER SAYS— 


Seems hard for some farmers to bear 
mind that a market must be fed with 
carers of regularity, or it will go 
™o “hoor condition” same as livestock. 











in 


Name 
rR O. 








After trial if you want to buy razor 
made by us especially fer Dixie razors 
best razor we have produced In 20 years. 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 
send us $2.50—if you don’t want ft, return to us. A $1.56 strop 


11) be seat id, if buy the razor. is Is the 
“Try the A” Ly - ¥ for yourself. Order om coupon below. 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. --------<-<----- 
Send razer on consignment for free trial, I will buy it or return it to you in 10 days 7 
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RB. F. D. 














SELL Your : 





Surplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you ese Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this e. Sour 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
im the South, each week. The cost ve 
is very low. 


a For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage.’ 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low, 
rates for advertising in these edi- 
tions and tell you more about the 
wonderful m t cover. A 
= § letter or- tal addressed to our 
nearest ice will bring full in- 
formation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
ham, Ala. Yi 


Rrcebons tie 
es iti ky.  mMenobis Torn. 
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Announcing 


An Improved Pan-a-ce-a 
with a new name 


DR. HESS Poultry Pan-a-ce-a has been in use over 33 
years. It has been improved from time to time, always 


growing in popularity. 


Now, through our wide Research Farm experimenta- 
tion, a new and improved product has been developed. 
More minerals have been added. Calcium and Phos- 


phorus are provided in requisite quantities. 


Propor- 


tions of other ingredients have been changed to give 
greater beneficial effect. It contains no filler or diluent. 
It is all medicinal drugs and minerals. 

To distinguish this new and greatly improved prod- 
uct from the old, we have given it the new name of 
DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-MIN. 

Ask for the new and improved product by this new 
name. It is all that the time-honored Pan-a-ce-a ever was 
and more. It is of great value to moulting hens, in egg 
production, in reducing chick mortality, in bone and 
feather growth and maintaining health. 

Make Pan-a-min a part of your feeding program—add 
3 pounds to each 100 pounds of mash. Cost is less than 
a penny per hen per month. Remember, it is not a feed 
and does not take the place of feed. Pan-a-min and your 


feed supplement each other. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


means Pan-a-ce-a plus 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





, 
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EAD OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS for new offers by 
our advertisers. Then write for their 
catalogs. You'll save money by it. 


BIG MONEY 77212: 

STUMPS 
at Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
> , eer ee price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 


Ww ne can clear your land 
cheaply, then make 


rs. rn bo’ 
wage Po ling st Ld 
ey pu um 

4 for Deighbors. Rip- 


ULES MFG. CO. 
1413 -2'9th Stes, Contervilie,iowa 














WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
Doss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ite. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 














Dept. J-18 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


; Beds 
fea er 2 Fr 
Beate on pc onal tary Feather Beda fri 


Book 
lows, Feathers . Our special Sour petoag 

ty will i . Al del : 
fice aay aye late Celiafactise euaramiect 9) Write 
bp ol ta the time to buy, get free catalog and sample@ Today 
or CAMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW @0. 
Dept. 0-60 Nashville, Tenn. 





WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at 

pack. Everybody will buy from ou. I give wrist 
watch and other dandy presents EE and besides 
you make money every day, Write today for agent's 


kc § 
Chas. David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, O., Dept. 530 


REE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. 

‘ou will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and _ cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 






















PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 152 48 Warren Street, New York 














Not “Fair” But “Excellent” 


Twenty-fourth Alabama State Fair a Success 
By ETHEL ROGERS 


“IT’S the best state fair I ever saw,” 

we heard visitor after visitor to the 
Alabama State Fair in Birmingham last 
week say. That seemed to be the general 
opinion, and we concurred in it after a 
visit. For the most part the weather- 
man was gracious, the attendance was 
good, and the enthusiasm of the crowd 
was contagious. 


The numerous exhibits of field, gar- 
den, and orchard products in the agricul- 
tural hall were excellent indications of the 
agricultural possibilities of the state. Out- 
standing among these exhibits were those 
of the State Department of Agriculture. 
Information on United States grades of a 
number of products was demonstrated by 
the products themselves properly graded. 
Grades of hay, both alfalfa and Johnson 
grass, sweet and Irish potatoes, tomatoes, 
apples, cotton, and eggs were shown. 


Exhibits made by a number of individ- 
uals were very interesting and instruc- 
tive, as were the exhibits made by coun- 
ties. Among the county exhibits Cullman 
was awarded first place, Choctaw second, 
and Chilton third. Other counties mak- 
ing exhibits included Blount, Butler, Jef- 
ferson, and Walker. 


There was always a crowd to be found 
around the apiary exhibits. Few people 
seemed to know that Alabama ranks so 
high in the production of bees and honey. 
She ranks first among the states in the 
production of queen and worker bees, 180,- 
000 queens and 40,000 pounds of worker 
bees being shipped annually to other 
states and to Canada. 


The display of women’s work, includ- 
ing canned products, handwork of vari- 
ous kinds, hooked rugs, etc., was an indi- 
cation that women of today are as skill- 
ful, industrious, and ingenious as those of 
“the good old days.” Four-H club girls 
had an attractive display of their prod- 
ucts and gave daily demonstrations. 


The Alabama Extension Service had a 
number of meritorious exhibits. Par- 
ticularly impressive was the forestry ex- 
hibit, showing the harm done by burning 
over land each year. On the left was a 
burned over tract, in the foreground of 
which was a tree about four inches in di- 
ameter, a cross section of which showed 
it to be 33 years old. On the right in the 
unburned tract was a 13-year-old tree 
approximately 13 inches in diameter. The 
lesson was so plain that “he who runs 
may read.” 


Other extension exhibits showed the 
layout and landscaping of a model farm- 
stead, the value of terraces, how to grow 
healthy chicks, the need of machinery on 
the farm in order to increase the income 
per man, how to control weevils in corn 
and other products by building tight bins 
or cribs and fumigating with carbon di- 
sulphide, spraying for disease, and insect 
control, winter legumes for soil improve- 
ment, and codperative marketing. The 
terracing exhibit was unusually impres- 
sive. A rolling field, typical of a great 
many Alabama farms, was shown on the 
left unterraced, on the right properly 
terraced. Rain was falling on both fields. 
On the unterraced hillside ditches were 
being formed which grew larger and 
larger as the water came down the slope, 
until at the bottom there was a deep gul- 
ly. On the terraced land the water was 
caught, absorbed by the soil, and the sur- 
plus disposed of gradually without in- 
jury to the field. 

United States Department of Agricul- 
ture exhibits scattered throughout the ex- 
hibit halls attracted much attention and 
furnished information in an interesting 
form. Among these displays was one show- 
ing how to grow lambs for market at a 
profit. Another illustrated the “seven lean 





kine” eating up the profits made by the 
“seven fat and well favored kine.” Herd im. 
provement associations are doing a splen- 
did work in weeding out boarder cows 
and increasing the profits of dairymen, 
Still other exhibits were on codperative 
marketing, early hatching of chicks, rela- 
tion between food and health, and federal 
highways. 


The number of livestock on display 
was very creditable and the quality ex- 
cellent in all classes. Except for the 4-H 
club calves, however, most of the exhibits 
were from other states. It is a fine thing 
to bring in outstanding herds and _ indj- 
vidual animals from other states to show 
Alabama stockmen what can be done 
but it was regrettable that so few animals 
from Alabama farms were on display. 


Such was not the case in the poultry 
hall. The number of birds on display 
was large and the quality superb. The 
rabbit show was the largest ever held in 
the state. This was no doubt largely due 
to the newly created interest in this in- 
dustry fostered by the Alabama Rabbit 
Breeders’ Association. Those who are 
familiar with only the pet white rabbits 
children frequently have were astonished 
to find that there are so many breeds— 
New Zealand White, New Zealand Red, 
Chinchilla, Heavyweight Chinchilla, White 
Flemish, Light Gray Flemish, Blue Vien- 
na, American Blue, Himalayan, Check- 
ered Giant, Blue Eyed Beaver, Havana, 
Silver Martens, to give a partial list. The 
rabbit show attracted a great deal of in- 
terest and a crowd was usually to be 
found in the hall. 


Industrial displays were very instruc- 
tive and gave an idea of the tremendous 
strides being made along industrial lines 
in the state. 





[GEORGIA STATE EXPOSITION, 
| MACON, OCTOBER 14-19 | 
= 4 

E NOTE a list of agriculture fairs 

announced in the last issue of your 
good publication omitting the name and 
dates of the Georgia State Exposition to 
be held in Macon the week of October 
14. We presume this was an oversight. 





The Georgia State Exposition is an an- 
nual agricultural and educational fair held 
in the center of the state of Georgia and 
of state-wide and regional scope in its ex- 
hibits, displays, and patronage. Our 
premium offering amounts to about 
$10,000 each year and there are a dozen 
and more separate departments in the 
construction of our fair. A number of 
state-wide organizations in Georgia con- 
tribute to the success of our fair and we 
work with and codperate with the Geor- 
gia State College extension division and 
all other progressive movements in the 
state. 

One of the outstanding features at this 
year’s State Exposition is to be the fourth 
annual poultry show awarded to this fait 
for the third consecutive year by the 
Georgia State Breeders’ Association. In 
conjunction with this poultry show the 
annual state convention of the Georgia 
Baby Chick Association will be held. 


The annual meeting of the State Poul- 
try Association and the Georgia branch 
of the Rhode Island Red Club is also 
on the program for this year’s fair. The 
poultry show itself is expected to be a 
banner show in the Southeast for 
On Wednesday night, October 16, a ban- 
quet will be given for attending poultry- 
men and visitors. 


E. ROSS JORDAN, 
Sec. Georgia State Expositiom _ 
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| GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By L. A. NIVEN 

| Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer } 





L— 
HOROUGHLY clean, disinfect, and. 


heat the sweet potato house a couple 
of days before putting in the crop. Run 
the temperature up to about 85 degrees 
immediately after 
putting in the pota- 
toes and keep it there 
until the sweating 
period is over, and 
then drop down to 55 
degrees, holding as 
nearly to this point 
throughout the stor- 
age period as’ possi- 
ble. 

Start the Next 
Spring’s Garden This Fall.—In prepa- 
tion for the best garden next spring, that 
portion of the ground not growing late 
fall or winter vegetables should be plow- 
ed broadcast and planted to a winter 
cover crop, provided it is not so steep as 
to cause washing. In this case, do not 
plow, but scratch in a winter cover crop 
of rye, hairy vetch, Austrian winter peas, 
or some of the clovers. This will, as a 
rule, go through the winter without being 
killed. On that portion of the garden 
that is to be planted to vegetables early, 
sow oats, kale, or other rapidly growing 
winter crops. For the earliest garden, 
give a good broadcast application of 
stable manure, plow broadcast, and let lie 
rough during the winter. This will give 
a piece of ground that will dry out and 
warm up earlier than the unbroken piece 
of ground and thereby permit the earlier 
planting of vegetables, which is a very 
important point. 

Preparing Turnips for Market.— 
When selling turnips start pulling as soon 
as the roots are as big as an egg. Pull 
off a few of the outer and less desirable 
leaves, so as to show up the roots to best 
advantage, leaving only the leaves that 
are perfectly green and free of any brown 
spots. Tie them in bunches of six to 
twelve, depending on the size. When 
properly washed, the outer leaves picked 
off, and carefully tied in bunches, they 
are quite attractive and are half sold 
when the consumer sees them. 

No. 1 Potato Defined.—“What are 
U.S. No. 1 grade sweet potatoes?” Those 
which are entirely free of all kinds of dis- 
eases, firm, not damaged by bruises, cuts, 
cracks, scalding, dirt, insects, nor in any 
other way. They must be not less than 
1% inches nor more than 3% inches in 
diameter, and not less than three inches 
nor more than 10 inches long. The ab- 
normally large ones are jumbos. The 
bruised or otherwise injured are culls. 
Those firm and free of disease, but 
smaller than mentioned above, are seed 
size. Culls should never be put in the 
storage house, but used immediately. Jum- 
bos are not wanted by the market and 
should be utilized as soon as possible, 
preferably by feeding to livestock. No. 
I's and the seed stock should be stored 
Separately. 

Varieties Strawberries for Succes- 
sive Ripening.— “J want to set some 
Strawberry plants this fall for a succes- 
Sion of ripening in my home garden. I 
don’t want the Everbearing. . Name the 
“arieties that I should set in order to 
have them ripen over as long a season as 
ene, and tell whether or not they pol- 

‘nate themselves,” 
The Excelsior is the earliest variety. 
_ Thompson ripens about a week 
ater than Excelsior. Missionary is a 
on variety and follows Lady 
ompson. The Klondike is the leading 
Main season berry for the South, and the 
ey and Gandy for late planting. The 
aa. about four to five days later 
sive rang These six varieties will 
Tries over as long a season as one 


¢ - 
aenpect them. All are self-fertile, or 
Pollinate themselves. 





L. A. NIVEN 
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Great Emancipators 
—the Reaper in 1831 and 


now the FARMALL 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, while men 
and women toiled for their daily bread 


in the fields of the world, Cyrus Hall 
McCormick built a strange machine which did 
the work of several men. That machine was the 
McCormick Reaper. On the heels of the Reaper, 
both Agriculture and Industry leaped forward 


with great strides. 


TODAY another invention is creating another 
far-reaching revolution in farming. This machine is 
the McCormick-Deering Farmall, the first true all- 
purpose tractor. In time to come, the invention of 
the Farmall will take its place with the invention of 
the Reaper in the schoolboy’s history book. 

The Reaper began man’s emancipation from hand 
labor. in the harvest. The Farmall now frees him 
from dependence on slow animal power. 

The harness, the curry comb, and the pitiless 
whip are being put in the corner where the cradles 
and sickles of old have gathered the dust of genera- 
tions. Even on the row-crop farm, where the horse 


makes his last stand, there is no longer any sound 
reason for keeping him. A thousand farmers have 
already joined the Horseless Farmers of America. 
In farming, just as in industry throughout the civi- 
lized world, the capacity of the machine and the 


power of the motor are taking up the burden of 


the human race. 

The farmer with his Farmall and the equipment 
that goes with it is ready for every power job. He 
is master of time and season, broad acreage, big 
crop, and low-cost production. He has put the labor 
of many men into the hands of one, and made it far 
easier. He has made the farm interesting for him- 
self and his sons. He is using his Farmall tractor to 
to give him leisure and profit so that he and his 
family may enjoy the good things of life. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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The FARMALL, with 2 or 4-row planter, 
plants from 25 to 60 acres of corn in an 
8-hour day. Cultivates 2 or 4 rows; with 
4-row outfit it cleans from 35 to 50 acres a 
day, and in later cultivatings 50 to 60 acres 
a day. Handles all haying jobs, cutting a 
14-ft. swath with 7-ft. Farmall-powered 
mower and 7-ft. trailer mower attached, 
also rakes, loaders, etc. Plows two furrows, 
pulls all seed-bed implements, and oper- 
ates grain and corn harvesting machines. 
Available for all drawbar, belt, and power 
take-off work. 





McCormick-Deering FARMALL 
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FIGURFIT 


Here’s a knitted princess 
slip that keeps you cosily 
warm even in zero weather. 
§ so well 


et is so ¥ 
fitting that it may be worn 
under your loveliest dress. 


For Indera’s are knitted 
and tailored by a _ special 
process that prevents bunch- 

up between your knees, 
riding up around your hips, 
or slipping off your shoul- 


Indera’s launder easily— 
Without ironing. 


Made in many attractive 
Patterns in a wide range of 
weights and fast colors. 


Your choice of cottoa, wool 
Mixtures, rayon and wool, 
100% wool worsted. 


Your favorite store has 
Inderas or can quickly get 
them, so don’t take a sub- 
Stitute. 


Write for Free style folder 
No, 234 in colors. 


INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 











More than Warm-Comfortable 


CoLDPRUF 

























BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 


If you are planning on making a 
quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 











USE MY MONEY 


] Jo'Runa Grocery 
4 Business of Your Own 


Here, at last, is a thance for honest 
men to get into the profitable 
‘‘Wagon Business.’’ We furnish the 
capital. This surprising offer comes 
to you from a great, successful, 40- 
year-old company. Quit worrying 
and guessing about money. Decide 
now for a steady income which in- 
creases year by year. This gener- 
ous, unusual offer puts you on the 
road to financial independence. The 
work is easy, dignified, pleasant, and 
ys big money to experienced men. 
immediate information 
“> about territory, etc., write at 
wees once to McConnon Com- 
== pany, Desk G-910, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


gee CUT 
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as foreman or active worker 
A Jo on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 











| Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE : 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we ‘§ 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not » 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 om any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- > 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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The Progressive Farmep_ 








The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR’ 


tal October 14.—Remember 
to follow the directions that come 
with your washing machine. And do not 
forget the need for oiling it. Use a light 
oil intended for 
household purposes. 

Tuesday, October 
15—If you are go- 
ing to buy some new 
sheets measure your 
mattresses and _ get 
the sheets at least 24 
inches wider and 36 
inches longer. You 
will find that it is 
easier to make the 
beds, that they will be far more comfort- 
able, and that the sheets will wear very 
much longer. 

Wednesday, October 16.—Serious acci- 
dents such as a sprained ankle, broken 
neck, smashed face, or broken ribs may 
result from a fall on a stairway with a 
step missing. Yet such stairs are all too 
common on many farms. 

Thursday, October 17.—The child who 
gets overtired during the day may not be 
able to go to sleep promptly at night. A 
morning nap and another short one in the 
afternoon will help correct this trouble. 

Friday, October 18.—A collar of dainty 
cream lace may serve to bring last year’s 
dark dress up to date. 

Saturday, October 19.—On one of these 
glorious autumn days suggest that the 
teacher come home with the children for a 
picnic supper out in the woods, Have a 
gay, informal time and do not discuss 
school matters at all if you would win the 
everlasting friendship of that same 
teacher. 

Sunday, October 20.—“If you would be 
loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary 
criticism’ upon those with whom you 
live.”—Helps. 














MBS. W. N. HUTT 





THE BEST EVER PRESERVES | 


| 








O COOK can be more proud of any 

preserves than the mother who has 
followed the directions for preserving 
children as advised by the New Mexico 
Bureau of Public Health :— 

“Take two or more children of the run- 
about age. If they are bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked youngsters, so much the better. 

“Tuck them into bed early—and leave 
for twelve hours of quiet, restful sleep, 
with windows wide open. 

“In the morning, dress them lightly 
and set at a table in the brightest, cheeriest 
corner of the breakfast room. 

“To each child add the following: one 
small cup of orange juice; one steaming 
dish of delicious nut-brown ‘whole-wheat’ 
cereal, several slices of crisp whole- 
wheat toast, one glass of milk. 

“Remove the children to a grassy plot. 
Add a kite, some toys, and mix _thor- 
oughly. 

“Cover all over with a blue sky and 
leave in the sun until brown.” 
| MAKING WOOL QUILTS _ | 
l wall 

AST-OFF wool garments can be made 

to furnish material for ideal bed 
coverings for cold weather. They are 
light in weight, yet delightfully warm; 
the work is easily and quickly done; the 
expense is not great, yet even the sim- 
plest of them attract instant attention 
and compliments. 


Old trousers, men’s and women’s coats, 
skirts, and wool dresses furnish pieces 
for the top. A light roll of cotton batting, 
of the stitched kind, costs little more than 
the plain, and with frequent tacking in- 














sures against lumping. A lining of flan- 
nelette, bright yarns for the tacking (a 
little over two ounces)—these are your 
materials; the cost should be less than $2. 

Perhaps the most effective, as well as 
the easiest way of piecing these tops is 
by the old-fashioned nine-square method. 
To begin, cut pieces of the woolen ma- 
terial about 3% inches square (399 of 
of these were used in the quilt that is 
described below). Then make three strips 


of three pieces each (take seams about 
one-half inch deep), thus forming a square 











BOTH THE RESULT OF HABIT 


Above you see her standing properly with 
back and shoulders straight but not stiff. A 
bad standing position is: this shown at the 
right. 
back curves in, and her abdomen curves out. 
She makes a letter “S” instead of an “I.” 


of nine pieces. Make 36 of these. 
ing each one of these squares as a piece, 
four new large nine-squares are to be 
made, in the same manner as the small 
ones. Added length and width are ob- 
tained by putting a row of extra squares 
at one end or in the middle, and a strip 


. of pieces, one or two pieces wide, on the 


sides or lengthwise through the middle. 


Frequent tacking is both pretty and 
practical, so we tack in the middle of 
each square and at the corners as well. 
The lining may be turned over the edge 
of the top to form a narrow binding, or 
both edges may be turned under and over- 
cast together. 

Even dull and uninteresting pieces will 
make a quilt that is sure to please if it 
is tacked thus frequently with gay yarns. 
If there happen to be some bright pieces 
among them, they should be distributed 
as evenly throughout the quilt as can be. 


A crib quilt entirely of brown and tan, 
lined with pink nursery flannelette and 


Notice how her shoulders slump, her § 


Us- 


tied with rose yarn, was very attractive. 
But the prettiest quilt of this kind I have 
seen had three colors: a soft light gray, 
rose, and dark brown. Two garments 
were required to get the desired number 
of pieces of each color. 

I shall describe the making of this 
quilt, as the colors formed a definite pat- 
tern when finished that was very effec- 
tive. Sixteen small squares were made, 
containing five gray pieces and four rose 
pieces each; then 20 squares containing 
five brown and four gray. The large 
squares were formed of five of the brown 
and gray squares and four of the gray 
and rose squares. Then four squares 
were made, using five rose and four brown, 
and two of five brown and four gray. 
These were joined so as to form two 
strips with the rose and brown at the 














ends and brown and gray in the middle. 
Each of these was used to join two of 
the large squares. Now a narrow strip 
down the middle was necessary to make 
the quilt wider and to prevent like pieces 
from joining. So we took a gray piece 
to go at the top, then a brown and an- 
other gray, then a rose, a gray, and a rose, 
then a gray, a brown, and a gray. An- 
other strip just like this one was made 
and then a small one, to go between the 
extra row of squares, two browns and 
one gray, for there was not another sin- 
gle piece of the rose, not one! This last 
short strip was placed between the two 
long ones and the resulting long strip was 
joined to each half of the quilt. 

This quilt was lined with gray flannel- 
ette, and tacked with rose yarn, as di- 
rected above, and all it seemed to its 
fond creator to lack of perfection was the 
one rose piece in the center. 

MAURINE W. TILLEY. 

‘White County, Tennessee. 





THE HABIT OF STANDING | 


| 
| WELL 
Ll 


OSTURE is the result of habit—the 

unconscious reversion, by the muscles 
and bones, to the position they have been 
allowed to take day after day. Finally 
they assume these positions automatically, 
and if they are not correct we develop 
bodily distortions, and unattractive ap- 
pearance, and a whole series of unsatis- 
factory consequences. Poor posture leads 
to fatigue, to backache, to constipation, 
to strain on the wrong parts of the body 
and often to one-sided growth or such 
physical imperfections as a narrow chest, 
round shoulders, protruding abdomen, and 
many others. 





It is possible to maintain a good pos- 
ture while engaged in almost any house- 
hold task. The fact that all household ac- 
tivities must be performed repeatedly 
suggests that they may be made to en- 
courage habits of good posture or to cor- 
rect poor posture if one thinks definitely 
of how one is standing, sitting, or stoop- 
ing while at work. 


Take such a simple matter as standing 
at a pass closet or cabinet to operate an 
electric toaster, shown in the photograph 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. A home demonstration agent 
used this frequently recurring activity to 
show farm women how to stand and how 
not to stand. She showed them how they 
looked when they allowed their shoulders, 
knees, or hips to slump forward, and the 
right way to stand while working at a 
counter or table. Various demonstrations 
of posture have been’ given, showing farm 
women the right and wrong positions for 
dishwashing, mopping, handling foods in 
the oven, sitting to prepare vegetables, 
and so on. Any one interested can apply 
this idea to a scrutiny of her own way of 
working. It is sometimes possible to see 
oneself in a large mirror as a particular 
task is carried on, and to note improper 
positions of head, shoulders, hips, back, or 


feet. 
— 





| PATTERNS 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Write 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





| ‘TEENS AND TWENTIES 
a 





Contest Announcement 


‘H OW Long Should the Courting and 

Engagement Be?” There’s a sub- 
ject on which every young person shoul 
have an opinion. What do you think? 
How long should a couple know each 
other before they become engaged? Am 
then how long should they wait to ge 
married? We've heafd of those who 
waited for years and some who met one 
week and married the next. Which were 
the wisest in your opinion? 


For the best letter of not more than 
500 words: we shall give a cash prize 0 
$3 and a second prize of $2. Mail your 
letter to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, before November 15. 3 
sure to write your name and address, 
cluding county, plainly on the first page 
of your letter. i 
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special salt 
for every use 
but always 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
quality / 


HEN you say ‘‘Diamond Crystal!’’ 
to your dealer, you're asking for a 
clean, pure salt that’s a// salt. There's a 
Diamond Crystal Salt for every purpose, 
and each is the best that money can buy. 

1. For table use. Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt in the big, red package sea- 
sons food better because it’s flaked. 

2. For butter and cheese making, and 
pickling. Use Diamond Crystal Flake 
Salt. Mild and extremely pure. 

3. For dairy cattle. Milkers need salt 
and it helps increase their yield. Use 
Diamond Crystal in 50 Ib. blocks. Or 
coarse salt in 35 and 70 lb. toweling bags. 
99% pure! 

4. For beef cattle. Diamond Crystal 
Coars: Salt is just the salt for the fine 
finish you need for top prices. 

5. For work horses and mules. They 
use up) salt quickly when they're working. 
Give them all they will take willingly. 

6. For sheep. Put out Diamond Crys- 
tal Coarse Salt for sheep to eat as they 
need it. Makes stronger animals, finer 
wool coats, and makes herds easier to 
handle. 

7 For curing and smoking meat. 

se Diamond Crystal Salt for curing. 
Gives firm meat and good color—with- 
out spoilage. For smoking use Diamond 
Crystal Smoked Salt or Diamond Crystal 
Complete Salt Cure. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Send coupon for free booklet ‘‘How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork"’ based on U. S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture and agricultural college 
bulletins. You'll find it a real help in your 
Own butchering and curing. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


a 
The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
oe PF-1, St. Clair, Michigan 
fase send me free booklet, “How to Butcher 
8s and Cure Pork,” 


Name 
Town. 


RED. 
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the vines have covered the trellises 


enormously. 


side of the steps. 


BEFORE WE LIGHT THE | 
| FURNACE 


“tT DECLARE these first cool days make 
a fellow shiver,” said Grandpa Wil- 
son coming in from the barn. 
“That's true,” agreed his son, “but I 
hate to light the furnace fire quite so 
early in the season.” 





“We can have the open fire in the living 
room and set our supper table right in 
front of it,” suggested Mrs. Wilson. 


“Oh, that will be fun,” said Jane. “But 
I wish there were some way of warming 
up my bedroom and the bathroom. I 
nearly froze to death getting dressed this 
morning.” 

“To avert any such tragedy as that 
why not get an oil stove,” suggested 


Grandpa. “Folks used to think they were 


A SMALL BUT CHARMING RESIDENCE 


Trellis work has been utilized for protecting the porch from an unpleasant 
a well made wire fence has been utilized for separating the front yard from the back. 
and fence the beauty of the 
Observe the window boxes, the unbroken lawn, and the small bushes at each 






view, also 
When 
home will be enhanced 


smelly but the new ones are clean, odor- 
less, and safe. They. cost very, very lit- 
tle to operate and they give just the need- 
ed warmth this weather.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mrs. Wil- 
“And I can use it out in the laundry 
all winter long. Operating the washing 
machine doesn’t warm me up as rubbing 
on a board used to.” 


“Well, well,” laughed Mr. Wilson, 
“perhaps you would rather go back to the 
old ways for the winter.” 


son. 


“No, thank you. I'll take the oil stove 
instead,” his wife assured him smilingly. 


“That oil stove is going to work over- 
time,” said Jane. “I know Mother will 
find it useful for heating the room when 
3aby Brother takes his bath these chilly 
mornings.” 


“So I shall,” her mother answered. 
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1373—The cut’s the thing in the case of 
this black crepe satin whose trim, 
slender lines will immediately ap- 
peal to the woman with good taste. 
The novel finish at the neck adds in- 
terest, and the flared skirt gives the 
necessary fullness. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust. 


1367—A simple coat that will be liked for 
school or dress wear has raglan 
sleeves and a double breasted effect. 
Navy blue homespun might be used 
or any. other warm wool material. 
This is designed for the miss of 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. The girl in the 
picture is wearing one of the berets 
or French tams that are very fashion- 





able among school children now. 

1364—The molded hip section combines 
with tl. full flaring hem to make this 
model unusually smart. Bottle green 
faille would be an excellent choice 
for the material, with deep cream 
lace at the neck for daintiness and 
a green buckle at the waist for accent. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. 

E-781—A simple but effective pattern for a 
hooked rug that can be used either for 
a mat for the bathroom or for a small 
rug for living room or bedroom, de- 
pending upon the colors and materi- 
als used. It does not take many 
evenings to complete such a rug. 























Quick Gas Heat 


—~Anywhere! 


HE Coleman 

Radiant Heater 
produces a fan-like 
zone of penetrating 
radiant heat. The 
children can play 
alldayinaColeman 
heated room. Its 
warmth is moist 
and healthful. It warms 
you through an 
through. Heats the air 
close to the floor first. 


Ll _ 4 
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| ES 
You can have 
uick,clean,health- 
ul heat in any 
room in your house 
with a Coleman 
Radiant Heater. It 
is portable . . . makes 
and burns its own gas 
from clear-white, ‘‘un- 
doped” gasoline. Re- 
quires no pipes or con- 
nections. No installa- 
tion expense. 

















thinks for itself, al- 
most. Turn starter 
valve,strikeamatch 
and in less than a min- 
ute the heater automat- 
ically goes into action. 
The radiantslight them- 
selves...nosec 

match needed. The new 
Thermo-Safety Genera- 
tor tells the gas when to 
“go”, when to “stop”. 













The Coleman is 
fine for stores, of- 
fices and shops, too. 
Just the thing for 
chilly fall and 
spring mornings 
and to help out the 
furnace on cold winter 
days. It’s clean...no 
smoke or ashes. It is 


economical .. costsonly 
an hour to operate. 






















Stop in at your 
dealer’s and see the 
Coleman Radiant 
Heaterdemonstrat- 
edortryit out your- 
self. In the mean- 
time, just mail the 
coupon for inter- 
esting folders that 
answer all your ques- 
tions about this heater 


that brings you po’ 
warmth co! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Distributors in all parts of the world 


THE NEW 


Coleman 
RADIAAT HEATER 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG18) 


Gentleman: Please send me illustrated 
literature describing Coleman Radians 
Heaters in detail. 


Name 


Address or R. F. D. 
City. State- 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW married 4a girl of a Poor although aioe Pie 
i ily his Parents had never had anythir 


' to do with him. Even when Richard had died 
Grow old along with me! they had Shown the bereaved i 


ere gine Was now 15 and very ambitious, 
S i She like¢ to draw and aint and 
e For which the first was made. fond of music, She had Rp sah oa to take 
R | t —Robert Browning. art but she wouldn't tel] her mother for it 
_ - would only make her sad to think she couldn’t 
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The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, 














C. B. SMITH 


President, STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION, says: 


“Every Stewart-Warner receiving set 


e boys might be 18. A few years later she met Jose Randolph 
undergoes the most exacting seats | interested in another great artist. They married and lived 
a trying that po- happily ever atterward, : 
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Experiences of a Young Preacher 
Beginning a New Series of Reminiscences of Days Gone By 
By J. A. THOMASON 


I. Pine Mountain Circuit 


HE first circuit I served, the year 

1905, was Pine Mountain Circuit. I 
went to Cullman, by private conveyance 
to board the train for Birmingham. I 
was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Hull. I spent a few days with my broth- 
er, W. E. Thomason, near Enon Church, 
now Inglenook. I spent a few days with 
him and boarded the train for Spring- 
ville, and Rev. C. M. Hensley, pastor of 
Springville Station, met me at the train 
and I was entertained at his home. 

Next morning was Sunday, I was due 
to preach at Hullett’s Chapel (Bear Moun- 
tain) at 11 o’clock. I started to my first 
appointment afoot. I ascended and de- 
scended the hills. I had my hand satchel, 
with my Bible, Discipline, etc., in it. The 
roads were muddy and it was pretty dis- 
agreeable afoot. 

I arrived on time. Bro. Hullett and a 
few women were present. They were all 
strangers to me but I got acquainted with 
them. I made an assault and attempt to 
preach. The church house was open and 
full of air holes and the wind from the 
north was pretty chilly. 

I went home with Bro. Hullett and was 
entertained. I remained with him a few 
days then I went to Bro. James Laster’s 
and was entertained for a few days. 


I was single and had to get a place to 
board. Bro. Laster recommended Bro. 
B. B. Cornelius as a good place. He lived 
five miles from Springville on Pine 
Mountain. I went to Bro. Cornelius’ and 
made arrangement to board with him for 
$8 per month, what time I was there. 
There were just Bro. Cornelius, his wife, 
and son, Cleveland. Their initials were 
A. A., B. B., and C. C. A few days later 
I moved my trunk. They were very kind 
to me during my stay. 

My appointments were Lee’s Chapel, 
New Hope, and Hiullett’s Chapel. I 
started to Lee’s Chapel but as I wasn’t 
acquainted with the road I got lost and 
dark came on, and I thought for awhile 
I would spend the night with the birds, 
but as I was going down the road I heard 
the sound of an axe chopping wood. I 
hollered to someone, “Can you tell me 
where Bro. Daniel Butler lives?” A boy 
said, “Yes, he lives about a quarter of a 
mile down the road.” You know I was 
proud. I arrived and hollered “Hello”! 
Bro. Butler came to the door, I told him 
that I was the pastor of Pine Mountain 
Circuit. He said, “Come in.” 

They were eating supper. He said, “Get 

ready for supper.” I thanked him for I 
had walked six miles and was tired. I 
enjoyed that good meal. After supper we 
went to the living room and had a good 
social talk and had prayer and retired for 
the night. 
_ T remained a few days in this commun- 
ity and met all my members I could. I 
hadn’t been in this community before and 
the report went out I was married. 

The first Quarterly Conference con- 
vened. Rev. Joe I. Williams, presiding 
elder, was present and the women were 
talking about me being a married man. 
Bro. Williams said, “It is a lie.” He 
had been in the community where I lived 
(Brasher’s Chapel) and he nipped the re- 
Port in the bud. 

Lee’s Chapel and New Hope were in 

lount County and Hullett’s Chapel St. 
Clair County. I had to go five miles to 
Springville to get my mail, which was 
unhandy. The postmaster was Mr. Thom- 
as Jones, 

Pine Mountain was densely settled, 
With houses four and five miles apart, 
and the people were unhandy to the rail- 
Toad and postoffice. 


_| wrote letters to the Alabama Chris- 
san Advocate and Home and Farm. 1 


told them it would be a fine place to grow 
fruit trees. I received letters from Tex- 
as, etc., asking about the country. After 
I left there they built sawmills and clear- 
ed up the land and people moved in, got 
a rural route, and enlarged the church at 
LLee’s Chapel. That church paid about 
$20 and pays now about $250. The three 
churches paid $65 in 1905. 

They had a school at Lee’s Chapel. 
Prof. J. B. Armstrong was the teacher. 

I met Mr. J. T. Horsley, who was a 
Georgian by birth of German descent. He 
had coal black eyes, and I waved my 
hand and he called it “South Carolina 
salute.” He was a widower and lived 
by himself. I spent several times with 
him. He said, “When I was a boy, a doc- 
tor talked roughly to me and I told him 
I would whip him when I got grown. I 
met him one day and told him I was go- 
ing to whip him, and he crawled off his 
horse and went to pull off his coat and 
I kicked him on the arm and broke it.” 


One evening I came to a creek and 
the log was small and I got down and 
cooned the log. 

I moved my boarding place to Mr. D. 
Butler’s. Prof. Armstrong boarded at 
the same place and we had a good time. 

Mr. Horsley said, “I belonged to the 
Congregational Methodist for years, but 
the preacher disgusted me in an altar 
service and I quit the church.” He hadn’t 
heard a sermon in 20 years, but he went 
to Lee’s Chapel to hear me preach. I 
made a strong friend of him. 


Bro. Cornelius said, “I was at church 
at Chepultepec. The preacher called on 
me to pray and a horse fly got in my 
mouth. I spit it out and continued with 
my prayer.” 

Bro. Cornelius said, “I was at Oneonta 
and a lawyer said to me. ‘Tell us a good 
yarn, but not what your father told.’ I 
said, ‘Christ died between two thieves and 
I want to die between two lawyers.’ 
The crowd began to laugh and it got away 
with the lawyer.” 

I was at home holding prayer, when a 
man hollered “Hello,” and kept hollering. 
I stopped with my prayer and told them 
to invite them in and they came in. The 
man of the house said, “The preacher is 
holding prayer with us.” They knelt for 
prayer, but it plagued them. 


I was preaching one day at Lee’s 
Chapel. There were some young ladies 
from Remlap attending the service, and 
during the service one of the young 
ladies pointed to me and to herself that I 
was her sweetheart. I was paying my re- 
spects to a young lady and escorted her 
home and she told me about the young 
lady pointing towards me, meaning “He 
is mine.” 

Rev. E. T. Pesnell, a local, assisted me 
at Hullett’s Chapel, in a protracted meet- 
ing. I wasn’t ordained at that time and 
Bro. Pesnell did the baptizing for me. A 
lady wanted her baby baptized. She came 
forward and said, “Bro. Pesnell, I want 
you to baptize my pretty thing.” It cre- 
ated some laughter. 

I needed a suit of clothes and the charge 
didn’t pay much, so I hired to Bro. But- 
ler to work at 50 cents per day to get me 
a suit of clothes. 


At Hullett’s Chapel they had the lum- 
ber on the ground to build a new church, 
they built it after I left. I was dismissed 
from this charge the fall of 1905. The 
Conference met at Athens and I joined 
the Conference. I will give the details 
of the next charge I served—New Hope 
Circuit—in the next chapter. 

eo tome] 

Whole wheat bread sandwiches made 
with chopped lettuce, cabbage, or raw 
carrots are good for the young child’s 
lunch. 


“ 
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358,000 MILES 


of tire chain tests 


give you this much superior 


WEED’S fleet of test cars— passenger cars and trucks—run continuously, under 
all conditions on all types of roads. There is hardly a material that has not been 
thoroughly investigated for the manufacture of WEED Chains. Hundreds of 
shapes and designs have been tried out under actual test. Superior service from 
WEED Chains is partly the result of over 26 years of engineering achievement, 
Metallurgical research is another important factor to superior service in WEED 
Chains. The laboratories of the American Chain Company are famous for their 
contributions to the field of metallurgy—especially in regard to the science of 


electrical welding and the science of case hardening. 


Ask for genuine WEED Chains and be sure you get genuine WEED Chains. 
Every cross chain is stamped with the word “WEED”. Con- 
necting hooks are red, stamped with the name “WEED”. 
Cross chains are brass plated, hardened steel. Side chains are 
heavily galvanized, gray in color. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Be sure you ask for genuine 


WEED CHAINS 


for longer wear and greater efficiency 








service 
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HALF Amo HALF 


COTTON 





Trade Mark 
Registered) 


Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour’s Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 





originator of Half and Half Cotton 





NOW is the time to place your order for 


SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 


COTTON SEED 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 


the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY | — 


Successors to H. H. Summerour, the 


) Box 18 Norcross, Georgia 
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A Genuine Fox Gun 
See eltttian cele Btsi 
a Lifetime 


for only 







Every farm home needs 
a shotgun—and it 
should be a GOOD gun. 
It’s just as sound econ- 
omy to buy a good 
shotgun as it is to buy 
good tools. The differ- 
ence in service and sat- 
isfaction far outweighs 
the difference in price. 


Now that the price of 
the FOX-STERLING- 
WORTH is down to 
$36.50, there’s no reason 
why every farm home 
shouldn’t have a really 
fine shotgun. 


This is the same gun 
that has been for twenty 
years a favorite among men 
who know guns. It has every 
feature that has caused FOX 
GUNS to be known as “The Fin- 
est Guns in the World.” 


When the late Theodore Roosevelt 

went to Africa, he took with him 

a FOX GUN, of which he later 

said, “No better gun was ever 

~ I am _ exceedingly proud 
2°” 


The STERLINGWORTH, too, is a 
gun to be proud of in any company 
—and it’s built to last a lifetime. 
It is made in correct types for ev- 
ery kind of shooting, in 12, 16 or 20 
gauge, with barrels 26 to 32 inches 
in length and any desired boring. 


Until you have owned a thorough- 
bred gun, you won’t know REAL 
shooting satisfaction and pleasure. 
The nearest. FOX dealer will be 
glad to let you examine the STER- 
LINGWORTH. If you don’t know 

s address, write us today and 
we'll send it, with the FOX cata- 
log of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO.) 


4746 N. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE! 


Ask your dealer or write us 
for this helpful booklet, 
“How to Buy a Gun.” It 
contains interesting and 
valuable information on 








choosing a gun for best 
results. 





the proper method of | 


INTER hardiness and smut resist- 

ance are the most desirable features 
of Southern oat varieties and the Red 
Rustproof, Appler, Hundred Bushel, Ful- 
ghum, Alabama Hybrid, and Ferguson 
are the best kinds for all but the extreme 
northern edge of the Cotton Belt where 
the Virginia Gray Winter, Winter Turf, 
and the Culberson yield best. 

High yield and disease resistance are 
the important characteristics of Southern 
wheats and the Purple Straw or Blue 
Stem, Early Red May, Fulcaster, Leap’s 
Prolific, Poole, and Boggs are among the 
best kinds. Alstrown Speltz is a new 
kind of wheat which has given very good 
yields at the Georgia Experiment Station 
and no doubt can be grown to advantage 
in the South. 

Ability to grow on poor sandy land is 
the desirable character of Southern rye 
and the Abruzzi and Georgia make the 
best growth on poor land. 

The most profitable grain to grow must 
be decided by the grower, as local condi- 
tions and uses for the crop will deter- 
mine the choice. Often the best seed can 
be purchased from neighbors at low 
prices. Wheat has the most uses and has 
the advantage over oats of being winter 
hardy. Besides, the acre value of wheat is 
generally higher than that of oats. Bar- 
ley makes profitable yields in the South 
and the Tennessee Station has developed 
a very good beardless or hooded variety 
known as Tennessee Winter Beardless. 

About 20 pounds of hairy vetch or 40 
pounds of Austrian winter peas per acre 
with the small grain makes an excellent 
feed for livestock and every acre sowed 
for hay and grazing should include some 
| winter growing legume. 


Fertilizers for Winter Grain 


| SEAL. grains respond well to top- 
dressings of from 100 to 200 pounds 
per acre of nitrate of soda or the equiva- 
lent amount of nitrogen contained in am- 
monium sulphate, calcium nitrate, and 
other readily soluble nitrogenous fertili- 
zers. On the poorer sandy lands or 
| where the previous crop has not been 
| fertilized with a complete fertilizer it 
' may be profitable to apply 200 to 300 
| pounds of superphosphate and about 50 

pounds of muriate of potash per acre to 
| the crop in the fall. 


Cultural Methods 


1 LABORATE seedbed preparation is 
not necessary for small grains and 
where the sowing is to be done on well 
' cultivated fields no preparation is needed. 
| It is a mistake to plow grain land deep 
j just before seeding as the plants make 
| poor fall growth and winterkill badly in 
| very loose soil. The disk harrow is the 
| best implement for preparing the land. 

All small grains, except wheat which 
may be injured by Hessian fly when sow- 
ed early in the Upper South, should be 
sowed as early as farm operations and 
| moisture supply will permit. Most grain 
is sowed during October and early No- 
vember. Grain sowed early enough in the 
fall to make some growth will produce 
| about twice as much as spring sowed 
‘crops except in the case of oats which 
| may be winterkilled and reseeded in 
February or early March. 

Most growers use too little seed to the 
acre for best yields. At least six pecks 
of all kinds should be seeded and eight to 
twelve pecks of oats is needed per acre. 
Less seed may be sowed where the grain 
drill is used or some winter legume is 
sowed with the grain. Often enough 
plants from a heavy seeding will survive 








By G. A. HALE 


the most severe winter while light seed- 
ings will be entirely killed. 

A type of drill which leaves the grain 
in trenches or open furrows will prevent 
winterkilling to a great extent and also 
place the seed in moist soil for early 
germination and growth. The _ three- 
hole one-horse drill, which will run be- 
tween corn or cotton rows, is very satis- 
factory for small acreages and the two- 
horse eight-foot drill can be fitted with 
disks or shovels for making open fur- 
rows. 

Oat and barley smut may be prevented 
by dipping the seed in a solution made by 
mixing one pint of formaldehyde in 40 
gallons of water, and wheat and rye smut 
may be prevented by dusting each bushel 
of seed with two or three ounces of cop- 
per carbonate dust. 


Harvesting Grains 


HE greatest value from small grains 

on small farms can be had by grazing 
during the winter and cutting the crop 
for hay when the grain is in the hard 
dough stage. Recent trials show that 
wheat for grain should not be cut till 
fully ripe as yields may be reduced from 
two to three bushels bv cutting the crop 


I See By 


SEE by the ads in this paper they gone 

to puttin’ salt in ‘em. Well, I don’t 
know but about one thing that salt don’t 
help. That's ice cream and you got to 
have salt to make 
that. Of course I 
wouldn’t want salt 
in my coffee, but I’m 
writin’ about sensi- 
ble things now like 
the ads in this paper. 
I think the salt in 
the ads in this paper 
will help a lot. 


I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some fellow is 
mighty good at 
drawin’ pictures on a slate. He must of 
had a good slate pencil or he couldn’t of 
done so good. I thought slates was out 
of style. When I was a kid and went to 
school we all had ’em, but now it seems 
all the kids has tablets. But I think 
slates is the cheapest. When you write 
on a slate all you got to do is wet it and 
rub it right out. But when you write on 
a piece of paper it’s so hard to rub out 
sometimes you tear up the sheet of pa- 
per and have to throw it away, which is 
wasteful. This fellow seems to be ad- 
vertisin’ somethin’ like a stove to warm 
up the front room when the little gal's 
got company and there ain’t no fireplace 
in there. Then it’s a good thing for the 
dinin’ room so you don’t have to build a 
fire ever time you got company the old 
lady won’t let eat in the kitchen. 











BILL CASPER 


I expect it’s about time I was printin’ 
some more letters from everbody so the 
editor of this paper won’t forget my 
pieces is the best thing in it. If I don’t 
do somethin’ like that now and then he’s 
likely to. put some fool woman’s poetry 
in my place in the paper and not say 
nothin’ about it. But you got to admit 
I’m smart. I just run in a few letters 
sayin’ how well my pieces is liked and 
then he don’t dare leave ’em out. Here’s 
one of them letters now :— 

We enjoy your Bill Casper letters very 
much, They run true to human nature and 
thousands of farmers’ lives. I suspect Bill 
is henpecked. Poor old Bill has my sym- 
pathy. : J. W. Cory, 








The Progressive Farmer 


Quick Now—It’s Time to Sow Oats 


When You Sow Makes About as Much Difference as How Yau Sow 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


a week before the kernels are fully ma- 
tured. 

When rainy weather will not permit 
cutting for hay it is advisable to thresh 
the mature grain as livestock will waste 
ripe grain fed in the straw. Straw can 
be hauled directly from the thresher to 
the cotton fields and used as a mulch 
which will increase yields over ordinary 
cultivation. Good use can be made of 
straw in the feedlot as the lack of bed- 
ding is one reason why Southern farm- 
ers make such poor use of animal ma- 
nures. Synthetic manure can be made 
from straw by mixing 65 pounds of am- 
monium sulphate, 60 pounds of limestone, 
and 20 pounds of superphosphate with 
each ton of straw and allowing the mix- 
ture to remain in the open till the straw 
is changed to manure. Tests show that 
this kind of manure is superior to 
barnyard manure. 
and thresher is 
by large grain 


The combine harvester 
being used successfully 
growers and no doubt these machines 
could be used by groups of small grow- 
ers to advantage. Modern farm machin- 
ery, the big bugaboo of Southern farm- 
ers, is the obstacle in the way of small 
grain production in the South. 


the Ads 


Brother Cory I’m sure proud to get 
your letter. Of course I know my pieces 
is good but I’m just like anybody else. I 
love to be bragged on once in awhile. 
Your letter would of been fine but what 
did you put that in about bein’ hen- 
pecked for? 

Friends, you got to excuse me from the 
ads for a while. Brother Cory up here 
says he thinks I’m henpecked. I want 
you to know I ain’t and I just as well set- 
tle this thing with him now as anytime. 


Brother Cory I don’t know what ever 
put such a notion in your head? I'm 
married. Of course I am. But that don't 
make me henpecked, does it? I ain’t got 
no respect for no man that ain’t boss in 
his own house. I admit when Marthy 
says eat I always goes. And I bet a 
nickel you always goes too when your old 
lady hollers out dinner’s ready. 


Of course Marthy fusses a right smart 
about this and that and once in awhile I 
gets tired of it and goes and does some- 
thin’ I wasn’t exactly hankerin’ to do. 
But that always shuts her up until she 


can think up somethin’ else which ain't ~ 


never very long. But I don’t do them 
things because I’m henpecked. 


somethin’ like that. Most people says it’s 
just bein’ smart. Anyhow there ain’t no 
man can keep the women folks from 
fussin’ very long at a time and if that’s 


bein’ henpecked then I reckon there aif’ 


no man that ain’t. 


Now Brother Cory I don’t want 


hear nothin’ more about this henpe 

business. I want you to know I’m boss 
in my house. Marthy gets the meals, I 
do my part of the eatin’. Marthy milks 


the cow, I feed the mules. Marthy takes ~ 


care of the garden and the chickens 

does a little hoein’ and cotton pickin’, 
does the plowin’ and haulin’. What little 
in the way of victuals Marthy dont 
raise, I do the buyin’. I tend to all bust- 
ness like hirin’ help, payin’ taxes, bor- 
rowin’ money, and sellin’ the cotton ane 
things like that. Marthy does the sewim- 
Now if you can figure any henpecking 
business in that you’re welcome to it. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER, 
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Outshoots 
Them All! 


To get the high-flying ducks and geese that 
are beyond the reach of other loads, shoot 
Super-X. This famous long-range shell is 
the load with the Short Shot String. The 
pellets in the shot charge travel in a com- 
pact mass instead of stringing out in the air. 
More pellets reach the spot you aim at. 
Super-X gives you clean kills. Fewer crip- 
ples. Dense, even patterns. 15 to 20 yards 
longer effective range. 

For shooters who want extra long range, 
WrsterNn also loads the Super-X shell with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot. This new load 
has a Super Short Shot String and the longest 
range of any shell on the market! The Lub- 
aloy (copperized) shot are harder. There is 
less deformity. Greater velocity. Greater 
killing power. Ideal for the second barrel 
of a double gun or the later shots of a mag- 
azine gun. 

For quail and rabbits shoot Xpert, the hard- 
hitting, top-quality load that sells at a pop- 
ular price. The Western Field shell for all- 
round shooting has been the standby with 
farmers and sportsmen for more than 20 
years. Shoot the shells which are made by 
the company that specializes in ammunition 
exclusively. Try Western Lubaloy .22's. 
They won't rust your rifle and are free from 
grease. There are Western dealers every- 
where. Write us for free literature describ- 
ing Western's important ammunition de- 
velopments. 


Western CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1045 Hunter Ave., East Alton. Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal, 
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The Long Range Shotgun Shell 








Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 


| A fillle Sermon 
On Good ffealth 


By — M. Reeisrir, M.D. 


Aftermath of the Sun-tan Fad 


ANY city dwellers, especially those 
1 who stay indoors practically all the 
time, rush to the seashore for a two 
weeks’ or one week’s vacation. The first 
thing they do is to 
stay in the sunshine 
practically all day in 
order to get that 
beautiful tan that 
their country cousin 
has developed from 
365 days’ exposure 
to sunshine and fresh 
air. 
Why Some Vaca- 
tions Wind up in a 





DR. REGISTER 


Hospital.— There is much virtue so 
far as health is concerned, in tan, but 
it must be gained slowly. There is no 


doubt that there is something about sun- 
tan, or gradual exposure to the sun's 
rays, that improves those with rickets and 
tuberculosis, and it is no doubt very bene- 
ficial to health in many respects. The 
tan acts as a dam to the rays of the sun 
and shuts out all that are not needed by 
the body. 

But this tan cannot be gainéd in a few 
days; it takes time to do the job right. A 
great many vacationists end their vaca- 
tion in the hospital, because of severe 
sunburn. They actually have lost all the 
benefit that could have been derived from 
a sane vacation, and are in a much worse 
condition than if they had stayed at home. 
Sunshine is all right, but sunblisters are 
all wrong. Some people will not tan; 
they burn; or if they have a few freckles 
to begin with, they have many to end 


regularity, but only in patches. 


Begin Now and Take It Easy.— 
Sunburn is entirely different from sun- 
tan and a severe case of sunburn has 
been known to kill. People that do not 
tan but burn should be most careful about 
getting an overdose of sunshine. If your 
skin begins to redden, beware, get in the 
shade. The way to acquire a nice tan 
skin by next vacation time, say next July 
or August, is to begin now—not later 
than next March. In this way you will 
have the proper tan to begin your vaca- 
tion with and will not come home not 
only looking like a boiled lobster, but in 
actual pain, trying everybody’s remedy 
for sunburn and finding no ease until the 
old skin sheds off and the new skin gets 
used to the air and light. 

The above story covers about the after- 
math of the sun-tan fad. Let’s not get 
caught again next year. 


Dollars and Sense.— This story is 
written for those of our readers who do 
not have the benefit of sunshine the year 
round. Our friends who live out in the 
sunshine get thousands of dollars worth 
of sun-tan free. It costs the average per- 
son on a two weeks’ vacation over $100 
for sun-tan enough to last about a month. 
If these buyers of sun-tan got enough for 
12 months, it would cost them 12 times 
this, or $1,200. So our good friends in 
the country are mopping up in the sun-tan 
business, as compared with their city 
cousins who have to buy it or rent it. A 
family of eight are getting something like 
$9,600 worth of tan yearly at no cost and 
no effort, except to get out in the sun- 
shine. 

Speaking seriously, there is no doubt 
great virtue in sunshine, and our country 
people for this reason have a great lead 
in the health game over those who do not 
get the therapeutic value of sunshine. 


with; in other words, they do not tan with | 











Model 29 Remington 
Repeating Shotgun. 
Standard Grade, 


PRICE $49.30 














Buy Remington Game Loads 
by the name of the game you 
are going to bunt. 


Famous 


Products 
of the 





Gunsmith’s Art 


HE finest manufactured articles come from 
factories in which father and son have worked 
side by side for generations. They come from com- 
munities that have centered around the factory 
for many years.There is such a community at Ilion, 
New York where for more than a century Rem- 
ington craftsmanship has produced fine firearms. 
The Remington Model 29 Repeatin 
perfect example of the modern gunsmith’s art. Its trim 
lines and beautiful balance appeal at once to the man 
who loves a good gun. Its smooth and certain operation 
after years of service gives satisfying evidence of fine 
workmanship and fine materials. 

See this famous model at your hardware or sporting- 
goods dealer’s. Confirm for yourself the judgment already 
pronounced by thousands of sportsmen—that the Rem- 
ington Model 29 is the leader among repeating shot- 
guns. May we send you a descriptive circular? 


Shotgun is a 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway 


Remim 


New York City 


ton, 





HOLIDAY 
POULTRY 


We have a high-class, long-established trade. 
We sell direct to butchers, not wholesalers, 
realizing highest prices. 30 years’ record for 
square dealing. Special attention to producers 
of poultry and eggs. Write for free booklet, 
telling how to pack and ship for highest re- 
turns. Bank and poultry producers reference. 


U. L. MELONEY, Inc. 
Dept. Y, 172 Duane St., New York City 
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©), SEASONING 


_ Makes 
Better Sausage 


A mouth-watering 
blend with all the 
goodness sealed in. 
Gives your fresh 
pork sausage that delicious 
southern tang, a brighter color 
and better keeping qualities. 


APPETIZING + « WHOLESOME 
PURE « * VERY ECONOMICAL 


Buy it at the grocery or 

market, For 10 cents we will 

send small Household Carton 

for seasoning pounds of 

sausage and book ‘“‘Tempt- 
Ways.”’ 


88 OLD PLANT, 























Also fine for poultry dressing, 
meat loaf, roasts, ote. 
A.C.Less Posies Co., Ine, 

ep 
Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. 











KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. , 








Agents#@ aDay 


Build a permanent business with regular customers and 
big repeat orders every week. 350 high-quality House- 
hold Necessities at low prices. All fast sellers, Easy to 
make $6 to $9 profit in a day. No dull seasons. Steady 


income all year ‘round, $83 FIRST DAYS 
3 FI 5 

rity That’s what Baumann made, Mrs. Hodges 
he makes $18 to $20 a day. 2 
give you same opportunity. No 
capital needed. New Ford Tudor 
Sedan offered as bonus, in ad- 
ie dition to your big cash profits. 
a Write today! 

wy ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
2394 Monmouth Ave.,Cincinnati,0. 


PEACH 
APPLE $7.50 per 100 & up, 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, igo Note. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 









$5.00 per 100 & up. 
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Classified Ads 


“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date, 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Circulation— | States Cevered— 


Ga., Ala., and 


Edition— 
Georgia-Alabama 
Te 


xas 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
All five editions... 








Fla 6c a word 
Texas and So. =“ ° 7.50 ine’ 
WN. C, 


Display Rates— 
$6.50 per — + 


Word Rate— 


inch 
inch 
inch 
30.80 per inch 











Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


Classified Ads. in these columns will 
Seller to Mr. Buyer. 


introduce Mr. 





Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
We specialize in the sale of Ala- 
bama farms of 40, 80 and 120 acres 
on the Marbury Plateau, in Autau- 
ga County, for a 

SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


Balance on easy terms. Good land, 
good climate, healthful. Close to 
good schools and churches. Many 
big bargains. For instance: 
9-ACRE FARM $2,500 
road, convenient to 
Has practically new 
beautiful location, 
Good well and 
soil. Easy 


On a 
schools, etc. 
4-room house in 
with view 
spring. 
terms. 


good 


for miles, 
Sandy loam 


78-ACRE FARM $2,250 
Improved with a good 4-room house, 
3 rooms ceiled, barn and outbuild- 
ings. Watered ‘by well. 40 acres 
cleared. This place is located on a 
good public road and the Birming- 
ham Montgomery highway runs 
across one 40 this tract. 
Land gently Small cash 
payment. 
Write for Special List of Farm 
Bargains today. 


acres of 
rolling. 


JOE ROWELL, 
3irmingham Trust & Savings 
Company 


Trust Dept., 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Arkansas 
_ Improved farms on easy terms in the Ozarks of 
Northwest Arkansas, For information write Doyel, 
Mountainburg, Ark 





Florida 
Write me and I will tell you why 
place to live. I have small farms and 
for sale on reasonable terms. G. O. Denham, 
Florida. 


Sartow is best 
citrus groves 
Bartow, 
an i : 
Mississippi 
Forced Sale A pick up 80 acres 14 miles of 
Lumberton on rock road ; mile excellent school; 23 
acres cleared, 60 fenced, 1,000 peach trees in bearing 
2 years, 100 young pecans, small house, gravel pit 
netting over $25 per month without attention from 
owner. Two crops peaches should pay for place Price 


$4,000. J. W. Randle, Lumberton, Miss 





South Carolina 


South Carolina Foods and the Goiter Problem. 
South Carolina farms produce food products, vegetables 
and fruits high in iodine content The farm described 
below can be purchased under sales contract for 10% 
cash and the remainder on long-time easy terms: 
126 acres located on good public road, four miles from 
county seat, in good white community: six room dwell- 
ing, located in oak grove; three tenant houses; all 
necessary outbuildings including large barn: fine well 
of water; living stream; orchard and pecan trees. Land 
practically level; 75 acres in high state of cultivation 
that will make anything that grows in this country; 
25 acres in pasture; 10 acres in woodland Mail de- 
livered at gate; 100 yards from store; 200 yards from 
school; half mile from church; as healthy location as 
you will find in state. See crop on place this year. 
Price $5,000. Write N. B. Gamble, Box 1318, 
Columbia, S. C. 





Virginia 
Fifteen farms for sale by owner: twenty to five hun- 
dred acres. A card will bring full description. 0. G. 
Flippen, Cumberland, Va. 


995 


225 acres; brick, frame dwellings; barns; concrete 
road, opposite courthouse, high school, postoffice, hotel, 
battlefield park. All or subdivisions. Peter Powell, 
Spotsylvania, Va. . 











Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 
pink and white Roman. White 
Mrs. Claude W. Alston, Pine 








Hyacinths.— Double 
Narcissus. Dozen 60c. 
Hill, Ala. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


C.o.d. Cabbage and Collards, $1 per 1,000. 
Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Millions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants. 
Dollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Winter heading. Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 
500, $1; 1,006 $1.75; postpaid. W. H. ranan, 
Gordon, Ga, 





E. W. 








Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Half million, large variety, nice Cabbage plants 
ready. 70c, 1,000. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Brandy, Va. 

Collards: 200, 60c; 
Lewiston Plant Farm, 





‘abbage and 
; postpaid. 


Winter heac 
500, $1; 1,000 
Lewiston, Ga. 





Million Collard, Cabbage, Lettuce plants 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Moss packed. D. 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. 
Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, G 


For Sale.—Cabbage, Collards ~and Bermuda Onion 
plants, $1.25 per 1,000, postpaid; $1 per 1,000, express 
collect Tennessee Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


500, 90c; 
Waldrip, 





Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 3,000, $5; 
postpaid. Chas. 8. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. 


Millions 
Postpaid: 500, 
Thomasville Plant Co., 
dale, Miss. 


Frostproof 
500, $1.10; 
Nice plants, 
Tifton, Ga. 





Cabbage and Collards. 
1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.75. 
Ga., and Luce- 


reliable frostproof 
95c; collect : 
Thomasville, 





Cabbage and Collard plants, 
1,006, $2. Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand. 
prompt shipment. Tifton Potato Co., 


Cabbage plants ready. Postpaid: $1.50, 
express: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4./5; 10,0U0, § 
isfaction guaranteed. Address Lindsey 
Lenox, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, 
field, $1.50 per thousand; postpaid Express . 
thousand $4.50. Plants ready. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3 
Macon, Ga. 





Bermuda Onions and frostproof Cabbage plants 
75c; Cabbage: 500, $1; postpaid Write for 1 
commission offer. Address H. ©. Pittman Plant 
Cotulla, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jerseys and Char- 
leston Wakefields. Prepaid mail: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Express collec $1 thousand. Order now. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 

Jersey 
500, 65c; 
berries 
Waldrip 


Now shipping daily frostproof Cabbage and Collard 
plants. Any variety, any tity. Moss packed. 
Postpaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; $1.75. Express, 
$1, thousand, Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


fieli grown; frostproof, 


plants 


and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 

1,000, $1.15; deilv 1. Klondyke 
500, $1; 1,000, § ; delivered, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, large open 
well rooted, carefully packed. Thousand 75c; five thou- 
sand $3.50: ten thousand $6.50 Collards same price. 
Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 


Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2, By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

10 million fine frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. 
300, 85c: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; f.o.b. 
Prompt shipments, good delivery guaranteed, 
Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 





Virginia farm 
Wholesale 


Cabbage--Collard—Tomato 


ship. Field grown, well 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston and 
Copenhagen Market. Prices: postpaid, 500 for $1; 
1,000 for $1.75; express collect, $1 per 1,000, any 
quantity. Write or wire Davis Plant Company, Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Cabbage ready to 


rooted and stocky. 


plants 


our Virginia Atlantic coast grown, hardy, 
Flats, true Cabbage-Collard; 
satisfaction, quick 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 
Councill & Sons, 


Plants Try ou 
frostproof Wakefields, 
new soil grown, free 
livery, Well packed, . me 
$7.25; 10,000, $12.50; prepaid, J. T. 
Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage and Lettuce Plants.—Now ready for imme- 
diate shipment Prices: Cabbage, postpaid 500 fer 
$1.10; 1,000 for $2; by express, charges not prepaid: 
5 for 75 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per thousand; 

at $1 per thousand. Lettuce, Iceberg, 
by express, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.50 per 
thousand, Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, 8. C. 


Real frostproof plants grown on top of Lookout Moun- 
tain. Strong and hardy genuine Georgia Cabbage-Col- 
lard and leading varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
now ready for quick shipment Prices: 500 for $1; 
1,000 for $1.50. Send no money; we ship c.o.d. for 
plants and postage. Pay the postman; we send plants, 
not promises. Address Sand Mountain Plant Co., 
Mentone, Ala. 





Flowers 


Hollyhocks, mixed colors, four-month plants, 
cents dozen, postpaid. Miss Mary Lewis, Cornelia, Ga. 


21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,’’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 

Kudzu 

Plant Kudzu.—The ideal legume for hay and forage. 
Thrives on poor land; a soil builder; requires no lim- 
ing. Equals alfalfa in quality. Cultivate only first 
year, will produce a lifetime. Write for Kudzu facts. 
The Kudzu Farms, Inc., Barnesville, . 





Strawberries 
Klondyke Strawberry certified ; 
os 


plants; inspected, 
shipped promptly. 2.75 thousand, mailed; $2.2 
thousand, expressed; 5,000 up, $2 thousand. Gaines- 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 





Strawberry Plants.—We offer choice plants of Mis- 
sionary, Klondyke, Excelsior and Dunlap at: 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.25: 10,000 lots $2 
free on board cars here. Safe arrivel guaranteed; ship 
ments at once. Price list free. All plants state in- 
spected and passed, Bauer, Judgonia, Ark., 
lock Box 38. 


250, 
7.50; 





Nursery Stock . 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

—Pe Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
free. Hysinger Nurseries, 


Peaches, 


Fruit Trees 
i Catalogue 


ries Grapes. 
Cleveland, Tenn, 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


~ Dive Add 





Large stock. 
Con- 


Diversification pays. Pecans and Fruit for 
greater profit. High quality nursery trees, priced right. 
Information and catalogue free. Wight Nursery Co., 
Cairo, Ga. 

Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. 
Grape vines 3 Ornamental shrubs 10c. Evergreens 
25c. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, 
Rogers, Ark. 

Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss. shane ~_ 

Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange 
and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the 
South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala, 

For Sale.—Schley, “Stuart, Success grafted Pecan 
trees Extra fine, healthy, large rooted. Surplus 
stock, 7 feet and over, $1 each, f.o.b. Silas, Ala., 
while they last. Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala. 





Peach and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 
small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, terries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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J. E. FITZGERALD 


recently wrote us this letter: 


other.” 


understood. 


Nurserymen 


A user of Classified Ads in Progres- 
sive Farmer for several years has been 
Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald’s Nur- 
sery, Stephenville, Texas. 
liable nurseryman and we are always 
glad to have his advertising. He knows 
that every advertiser in Progressive Farmer is guaranteed by us to be 
reliable and that he can count on getting answers to his advertisements. 


Mr. Fitzgerald is getting ready for this coming season’s business and 


“I just want you to know that Progressive Farmer is not only at the 
top but ON THE TOP as an advertising medium. Considering the cost, 
which is small, we get better returns from your paper than from any 


See how easy it is to sell your Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, Pecans, Berries, 
Evergreens, Vines and other nursery stock. Progressive Farmer Classi- 
fied Ads will do the work for you without fail. 

It isn’t any trouble to fix up an advertisement: : : 
what you have for sale, and give the particulars so everything will be 
Mail your ad to us to start with our next issue in one or 
more of the five editions of The Progressive Farmer. 


The rate, circulation, and states covered by each edition will be found 
at the top of the Classified Ad page. 


You 


Take 
Notice! 


He is a re- 


Simply describe fully 














Classified Ads Will Tell and Sell 














The Progressive Far) 


Seeds 


Clover 


Buchanan’s Buck Brand hardy Utah Alfalfa, best f 
the South; hundred pounds $26 Dakota Twelve, $31, 
Kansas, $24. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





———— 


Cotton 


& Sons, growers of Half and B 
Tenn. 


John A. Peddy 
cotton, Henderson, 


Sure Crop, extra early. Heavy Fruiter, short-jointed 
cotton, Both 3 bales per acre, 40 per cent lint, 
bolls to pound, staple 1% inch. Special price on seed, 
E. 8S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga, " 








ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 15 this naper 


B, F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Norcross, Georgia 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton § 
—Play safe. Order direct from the originator. Y 
40 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly 
ment stations, and way ahead on 5 year average. 
national prize for largest authentic yield ever pr 
(30 bales on 10 acres); won both first and second prize! 
($1,000 and $400) in 1927. It will win for you 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy picked) 
Owing to length and strength of staple (one inch an 
better) brings 2 to 3 cents premium. One to 9 bushes 
els, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 and over, $25 
Descriptive literature sent on request. Piedmont Pedi-_ 
gree Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Commerce, Ga, 


Oats 


certified Bancroft Seed Oats 
longer overripe; withstand cold: 
$1.25 per bushel, f.o.b) 





Oats! Oats!-—Pure 
ripens evenly; stand 
weather; makes bigger yields. 
R. M. Turner, Royston, Ga. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Vetch, $11.50 hundred. All 


Hairy 
seed. Free booklet. Lamberts, 


cover crop an 
pasture 


Darlin 
Alabama. . 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweat 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not sat bs 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. , 


~ For Sale.—Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof Oats, Abri 
Rye, Blue-stem Wheat, Hairy Vetch, Rape, Winti 
Peas. Best prices and seed. Geo. C. Nunn, Persgy 
Georgia. » 
Vetch, $12.50 











Austrian Winter Peas or Hairy 
hundred, bag lots 220 pounds; $13 in hundred po 
lots. Nitragin inoculation, Abruzzi Rye, Winter Byg 
Grass, et Stone’s Seed Store, Sylacauga, Ala. 4 


Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag, $5.25; Tennessee 
Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushel bags, $4258 
Peanuts: farmers’ stock Alabama Runners, 100 po Y 
$4.25; Small White Spanisn, 5.25; f.o.b. ship 
point, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Ex 

i 1 





produces more 
Southern $4.50. 
Appler, and Tex 
pound 15e; I 
pound 18¢; if 
Memphis,” 


Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye grazing; 
bushel $2.25. Rosen $1.60. Winter 
Turf Oats, bushel $1.00. 
Red, 85 Imported Hairy 
pounds ‘i Austrian Winter 
pounds $16 Catalogue free. 
Tennessee. 


Fulghum, 

Vetch, 
Peas, 
Buchanan's, 





For Sale.—Vetch, 104%c pound; Austrian Peas, 
pound; bag lots 220 pounds each; less than 
add le pound Kansas Alfalfa, 30c pound. 

Rye, $2.25. Purple Straw Wheat, 5 bushel. @ 
Fulghum Oats, $1.15 bushel; Bancroft, Hastings, 
pler, $1 bushel; Texas Red Rust Proof, 90¢ b L 
Oats, 5 bushel bags. Athens Seed Co., Athens, @ 


Hairy Vetch: 220 pounds, lle pound; smaller 4 
tities 11%c. Austrian Peas: 220 pounds, l4c pe 
smaller quantities, 14%c. Crimson Clover, 220 pa 4 
‘4c pound; smaller quantities, 15c. Alfalfa (ham 
common): 120 pounds, 27¢ pound; 60 pounds, 2% 
smaller quantities, 29¢c. Abruzzi Rye, 2.25 
Vetch and pea inoculation: size % bushel, 30c; bu 
50c; 3 bushel $1.40; 5 bushel $1.75. Alfalfa 
clover inoculation: size % bushel, 40c; % bushel, 
bushel, $1. Cofer Seed Co., Athens, Ga. 





Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 
Red chicks, $16 hundred. Bred 
Palmetto Hatchery, Duncan, 8. & 
Hatching m 


Highest quality 
eges and beauty. 





in the year. 


Raby chicks every day 
Company, ou! 


since 1888. Mansfield Hatchery 
Kentucky. 
Accredited 


State 
and quality right. 
Ala. 


Grove Hill, 
Mathis Quality 

breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 

Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Bor 

Kansas, “ 
For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree 

strain. Large, strong, husky, healthy chicks. ‘ 

for price list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky 

North Carolina, 


Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all 2as 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Ber 
Brenham, Texas. 


GET BIG a FOR BROILERS : 
State supervised ative cars young 
rill be shi this winter. You are urged to : 
Alabama State ——- in big breeds. ry 
eds, W: lottes, nts are best. 
RAMSEY’'S. ‘ATMORE, ALABAMA 


Accredited Chicks, 6%c up. Big, healthy, quick 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth 
625, Clinton, Mo. . 
Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 10% 
Shipped eae. Superior certified. Arrival 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. ots 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 


‘‘Hi-Quality’’ Chicks Only.—All our chicks are_® 
Alabama accredited and inspected flocks. Reds, 
Rocks and White Leghorns. Write for 4 i 7 
catalogue. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 


Our winter chicks are just what you want. | ° 
strong chicks from healthy flocks. English ue 
$10; heavy mixed, $11. Get our prices. on 
Accredited chicks, the best at any price. 
Shoals Hatche Florence, Ala. 

Saby Chicks.—Big, healthy, liveable chicks, an 

weekly. Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, babe 
100. Giants: $14, 100, Leghorns and hea 

Postage prepaid. Guarantee prone 
c.o.d. if desired. Special quotat one 
Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, 
South Carolina. 


_ (Classified Ads. continued on next pest 





best. 


Chicks.—Alabama’s F 
Hate 


Hamilton’s Electric 





Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
100% alive. TT. : 
116, Pan 
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October 12, 1929 








he ‘frend of the Markets 


HE following represent average prices 


at designated markets, except pea- 


nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. 
Hogs, average, cw. 
Steers, medium, native, 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz 
Hens, heavy, live, fb 
Butter, extras, 1b. 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, 

New York:— 
Cotton, ‘middling, spot, 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 tbs.. 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, :, bkt. 


tb. 


Last Week Month A 
shelled, tb. .$0,0634 
2.6 


Pre-war 
go Year Ago (1910-14) 
$0.0634 
95 
10.460 
13.36 
Jly 


20 


$0.06 
2.42% 
10.20 


SOUTHERN PRICES 2s YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cotton, middling 

Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 
Beef cattle, pound 

Corn, bushel 


Bacon, sides 
Eggs, dozen 
Sweet potatoes, 








NOW WE’VE GOT IT—WHAT | 
WILL WE DO? | 


all 





(Concluded from page 3) 


neigh- 


solving 


as follows: Join with your 
bor in codperative efforts for 
marketing problems which are purely lo- 
cal. Get your local to work with other 
locals in distributing and selling. Do all 
of this according to sound codperative 
business which is based on having an 
adequate volume carefully standardized, a 
skillfully conducted business for the 
benefit of producers, and keeping the co- 
Operative under the control of producers 
In this connection, W. F. Schilling, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board said: 
“There are many people who expect the 
Farm Board to assist the individual 
farmer to work out some of the very 
knotty problems which are surrounding 
his industry, but I am sure that these 
men will be greatly disappointed when 
they find that it is the intent of the law 
and will be the practice of the Board to 
assist farmers only through their codper- 
ative organizations rather than as indi- 
viduals.” 


VI. Business Developments of In- 
terest, From Here and There 


ACERTAIN merchant in Georgia did 
a business of approximately $250,000 
annually with farmers prior to the defla- 
tion period. Of this amount $200,000 was 
for furnishing supplies on credit. This 
merchant failed. His business however 
Was reorganized and is now handling 
000 worth of goods on a cash basis. 
e of the difference between the 
$60,000 and the $250,000 is saving to farm- 
ets by eliminating the hazards of time 
Prices. Some more of it is found in feed- 
stuffs now grown by farmers instead of 
being bought at the supply store. 

2. In its first year of development, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, the United Egg Producers’ As- 
sociation of Muskogee, Oklahoma, sold 
over 42,000 dozens of eggs at an average 
Price of 33 cents a dozen. 


&re- 


ALABAMA CALF CLUB MEM- | 
__BERS ARE DOING THINGS 


(Concluded from page 8) 








for the best county herd of five. Madi- 
son County came second in the courity 
Winnings followed by Calhoun, Marion, 
ullman, Lawrence, and Lamar. 
On Wednesday afternoon came the im- 
ressive parade of the entire calf club 
mhibit before the grand stand, every 
Amber leading his or her calf. Gov- 
for Bibb Graves and Temple Tutwiler, 
Ment of the fair association, led the 
it was 


the parade, a happy 


crowd, full of new experiences and new 
ambitions after three the 
fair, that began to leave One 
boy related how he had high 
school football team in to bring 
his heifer to the calf club show in Bir- 
mingham. Of course no complaints were 
heard about the three days of school that 
were 
nently 


days spent at 

for home. 
left 

order 


his 


missed. These typical slogans promi- 
displayed in the calf barn show, 
however, that the 4-H calf club members 
of Alabama and finding 
knowledge just 


We can produce good Jerseys 


are seeking 


the same :— 
in Alabama. 
Cotton and dairy cows mean prosperity. 
We feed home-grown balanced rations. 
Our Motto—To make the best better. 


We follow recommendations 
cultural college. 


of our agri- 


Full credit should be given to the coun- 
for the part they and 
to play month by month in 
ing the bovs and girls: 
amar; L. L. Self, Eto- 
wah: C. H. Bedingfield, Cullman: J. T. 
Belue, Limestone: J. B. Mitchell, Madi- 
son: Sam Doughty, Calhoun; J. FE. C 


W.R. 


tv agents plaved 


will continue I 
aiding and encourag 
R. O. Shaver, of L 


ar- 
Lawrence: 


Classified Ads 
Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selecte Barred 
Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15 per 100; 
breeds assorted, $13 per 100; White Leghorns 
Leghorns, Anconas, $13 per 100 Thousands 

Shipments prepaid, live delivery hirant 
lawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga 


ter, Turnipseed, Marion 





Anconas 


and up For full par- 


Anconas.—Yearling hens, $1 
. Hendersonville Tenn 


lars write W. L, Kirkpatrick 


Jersey Black Giants 


Black 
$5_ each 


direct from Marey 
unt, Vida, Al 


Giant ear kerels, 
_Mrs e Vinz 


Jersey 
Forms 


Leghorns 


Tancred White Lechorns.—Laying 
October shipment Laying pullets 
E. Sandy, Stuarts Dr ft, Vs 
WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
years. Winners 26 egg contests. Records to 329 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d 

George B. Ferris, 930 U nion, Gri und 


half price 
reduced. 


hens 
reatly 


R ipids. Mich 


Plymouth Rocks 


Good quality Barred Rock cockerels reasonable 
David Ray, Corona, E 

“or Sale. —White Rock coc kerels th 
lars Pullets, hens, two dollars. 
Mrs. A. E. Harvey, Brewton, Ala. 





e amet five uo 
Certified stock. 





Pheasants 


Be Pheasants, $7.50 pair, 
r Briralett Phas antry, 


with 


instructions 
oO sings -. 


‘ lvestedk 


Duroc-Jerseys 
cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
Tenn. 


Registered 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, 





months old: good ones 


Tenn 


inners; 
New 


Rezistered Duroc pigs. 3 
J. S  Rartlett, Cedar Hill, 
State Fair w 

Bronze Farm, 

Guinea Hogs 
Hogs.—Males cheap. Fred 


register 


Haven, Ky 





Duroe hoes, 
el. guaranteed 


Tidwel!, Letcher, 


Guinea 
Altb ma. 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire pigs, gilts. 
Athens, Ala. 


Clifford B. Zehner, 


oO. 1. C. 


Registered O. I. C. pigs E. L. Fe Fountain 


Head, Tenn 
—Registered O. I. ©. boar, two 
Loach apoka, la 


yuson, 
Sale years old 
Nunn, 
$30; 
pounds, 
immuned. Al 


$20 150 pounds, 
$40 Pigs, 40 
Pedigreed 


el Joars.—80 
pounds, $35; 200 
; pair, unrelated 
ster, Rushville, Ill. 


Poland-Chinas | 


$10. McMahan 


pounds, 
pounds 
$238 





Poland Chinas, Bros., Sevierville, 


Tennessee 
pigs. Satisfac- 
ville, Ala 


hig shiy bred Big Type Poland Chinas 


Lone O ik Farm, Rt. 8, Shannon, Miss. 
Pola nd Chinas for Oh Jes and 
South Elmot Hermitage, 


¢ hina 
Alice 


Poland 
Morrow 


Registered Big Bone 
tion N 


guarantee: 1 J 
*cistered, 
reasonable 
100 i Type 
best he in the 
Tennessee 


8 ° 
Cc ati 7. 
Aberdeen-Angus 


For Sale Reg cattle H. A. 
Mocksville, N. ¢ 


istered Angus Sanford 


Holsteins 


bull calves; 
Mahoney 


Holstein 
$50 


price $50 to 
Mitchells. 


Three 
$85 each. 
Virg iia. 


registered 


Heifer calf, sros., 


(1001 A). 
Patents 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for intsruction or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Se urity B Bank _Building, Washington, D 


Schools and Colleges oa 


help you qualify at once for a 
$125-$250 month. Write Ozment 


Let Mr. Ozment 
steady government job; 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


An Auctioneer.—Earn $25-$100 daily for 
illustrated catalog, also how to receive home 
“_ ~ free. Reppert’s Auction School, Box 15, 
nd. 





Be Send 
large 
stucly 
Decatur, 





Tobacco 


Rest Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.60. 
ing, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. 


bacco Pool, Martin, 


Tobacco. —Prepaid, guaranteed. “Chewing, 5 ~ pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed _ 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50: 10, 
ing, 20¢ pound 


Mark Hamlin, 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guarantced best quality. 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.5 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, 


Good smok- 
Collier To- 
Tenn. 





juicy 
smok- 
Tenn. 


mellow, 
Rest 
Shar ron, 


best 
$2.75 
Agent, 





Chewing. 
Pipe 
Ky. 





Write Knapp Farm, Peabody College, Nashville 
Tennessee, for description of proven registered Holstein 
sire from dams making over twenty-six pounds of butter 
and six hundred pounds of milk per week, and ten tons 
of milk in ten months. 





Jerseys 


sull from Register of Merit dams Gardner 


Bros., 


calves 
Auburn, 





Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dai dams — and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5 Birmingham, Ala. 

Registered Jersey bull calves; all sons of Modesty’s 
Oxford Prince and from prize winning dams: price $75 
each There is no better in Alabama. Baccus Mer- 
cantile Co., Glen Allen, Ala 


Goats 


Cushman 





g Goat Farm, 


oats 


Dogs 


Hundred hunting hounds Hunting supplies Kas 
ll 


kaskia, eclz, Herri ck 


~ Rat rrier 
guaranteed 


Satisfaction 
Kans 
males $13. 
Minn. 


bred for 
Kennels 


ratters 


pupples 
Stafford 


Crusaders 


“Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore. 


For 
t t 


three months old; 

Troy, Ala 

pups left; female; beau 
1: $6 each =. @ 


Collies 
Owens 


male 
Josep! 


Purebred 

ten dollars 

1 Redbone coonhound 

vest tree stocl 10 weeks ok 
Fayetteville, Ala 


Full blooded Tan 
work on coon and 
$16 takes her 


Sale 


Did 
with 
Ala 

combination fur inter Foxhounds 


hounds Dog i, Hunting Horr 
Catalogue Riverview Kennels, Desk A-3, 


months 
season 
Shortleaf, 


July gip, 18 
opossum last 
Mason, 


Supplies 
Ramsey, I 
Old time Coon, Opossun 
w sale reasonable Extra 
Satisfaction guar 

ittier, N. C. 


Hounds 
puppies 
Pp, M 


Fox and Rabbit 
fine Black-Tan tree 
each inteed on all 


ooper, _W 


" ieeiianaans 


Beauty Culture Instruction 


Girls! Learn Beauty Culture, the best paying 
sion Pleasant, dignified work, good s r 
employment Positions assured to qualified graduates 
Highest ag ag Includes all subjects. Reason 
able rates Write for information. Scarbrough Acad 
emy of Hair and 3eauty Culture, 940 S. Cooper St., 


Memphis. Tenn. 
Clothing 
$14.95. 


igents 
Faltimore, 


profes- 
Stead 


Write for 
MacHenry 
Md. 


sam- 
Serg 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, 
ple Never sold, through 
Co., 1719 West North Ave 


Coffee 


wonderful flavor; 
Co., Memphis, 


400 
Tenn 


Coffee pound, postpaid. 


Rieder & 


Pure 
A. H 
Collections 


Accounts, Claims ollected ev 
collected. May's Collection 


erywhe No 
inless ‘A ency 
Ky 


Form Machinery 


One No. 12 DeLaval $45. J. J. Carter, 


Waicltley Ala. 
Water. 

drauli 

Catal rs 


Separator, 


night with Rife’s Hy- 
operating expense. 
k Row, N York. 


day and 
attention, no 
Olsen, 19 Par! 


pumps wi ater 
Ram. No 
free H. T. 


New 


Fitzpatrick - Hand Stump Pullers Complete double 
purchase outfits Offered’ subject to prior sale at less 
than ‘> dealer’s present cost. Todd Co., Inc., Nor 
folk, 


We are distributors 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
ind Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
ind detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
nl Ave, _Birming ham, Ala. 


‘for the best in Tractors, Farm 


Heney 
NEW CROP PURE TABLE 


6 5-pound cans ..$2.95 15 
6 10-pound cans ..$5.50 2 5- 
GULF COAST BEE CoO., 


HONEY 

-gallon can ....$5.2: 
gallon cans ...$9.95 
HOUMA, I 





Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


White Co, 





six 
Ala. 


Trial Offer —Your first roll film developed and 
Fairfield, 


glossy prints for 15e. Kiphart Studio, 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham. Ala. 





6c. 
Bir- 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Situation Wanted 


With cotton growing 
references. Henry M. 


Want to superintend your farm 
record. Can furnish best of 
Hill, Rt 4, Jasper, Ala, 


Want to Buy 


dog Gc. W 


Wanted.—Real coon Hughes, Madison, 


Alabama 

Wanted 15 gray 
Daws n Ga 

Ww antec 1 Field 
Send sample and state how 
Athens Seed ¢ Athens, Ga 

Wanted, Pecans.—-Get more for 
operation with other pecan growers 
Growers Cooperative Association, Albany 


Agents Wanted 


Agents 


foxes, $5 each T. J. Miller, 
Crowders. 
best price 


Peas, especially 
many and 


through co- 
Pecan 


yours 
Southern 
Ga 


Fruit wanted. Concord 


N Nurseries, 


Trees for Sale 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


M lake 100% Pp rofit Soaps, 
Spices, Home Supplies, etc 
Louis, Mo 


Der t. 212, St 

“We start you “without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free “Sample Cc Case Toilet : 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. 
Co., Dept. RB, St Louis, Mo. 


~ $12.00 dally s 
like oilcloth 
618 Irving 


You are 
mense profits 
Sprinkle, Plater 

Agents, New 
perience needed 
free. Madison 


Extracts, 
Co 


Toiletries 
Morgan Supply 


Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Carna- 


articles, flavor- 
LaDerma 


Tablecloth. Wash 
free Bestever, 


showing. new Linenlike 
No laundering. Sample 
Park Station, Chicago 
Resilver Mirrors at 
autoparts, tableware, 
Marion, Indiana 


Shirt Proposition No 
Commissions in adv 
Industries, 560 Broadway 


Amazing profits selling Hair and Be 
tions to ¢ ed people Write for fr 
Thomas Steel, 1902W 


home. Im- 
etc Write 


wanted to 
plating 
430 
or ex 
Samples 
York 

uty Prepara 


samples 


road. tiene 


capital 
ince 


New 


terms to ents 


mond, Va. 
Sell our bi 
Sweaters, Hosiery 
Leather Vests 
Wells, Chicago. 


Men's, Women’s Underweor 
Shirts, Sheep Lined Coat 
Northern Sales, 161 8 


winter line 
Flannel 
Free outfit 


$4 FER YOU 

E AT WHOLESAL 
opportunity to 
Local Rep 

Sedan free 
profits. 


I 
GROCERI 
and a_ wonderful 
make $15 a 
resentative. 
to producers. Immediate 

ALBERT MILLS 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, 


day as my 


New Ford 


3955 Ohio 


Agents.—Make a dollar an "heer. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 


Agents earn $8 day Se finest line 
you ever saw We furnish auto when 
hosiery given for vour own use Write 
plan Retterknit Hosiery Co Desk 
Ohio 


» Silk Hosiery 
earned. Silk 
today for sales 
4237, Columbus, 


position open 1 to representa ative of of character. 
Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good in- 
Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Shoe Mfg. Company, 24110 C St., 


A paying 
Take orders 
come, Permanent 
Ahead.”’ Tanner 
Toston, Mass 


Big money daily sellin: 
heriackets, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Overalls, Pants, Raincoats, Leather 
Experience unnecessary. Nimrod Co., 
28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


Salesmen! Sell 
Start in a money 


kinds, Lum- 
Sweaters, Playsuits, 
Coats. Outfit free. 
Dept. 17, 4922- 


Shirts of all 


tostonian Shirts. Direct to wearer. 
making business of your own without 
a penny of capital. No experience necessary. Woncder- 
ful complete selling outfit free with everything you 
need to start collecting your profits at once. Write 
today, sure! Bostonian Mfg. Co., 120 Bickford St., 
Foston, Mass Est. 1863 


Man or woman wanted with ambition 

to introduce and supply the demand for Rawleigh’s 
Ifousehold Products to steady users. Fine openings 
near you. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers 
can make up to $100 a week or more. No experience 
necessary. Pleasant, profitable, dignified work. Write 
today. W. Rawleigh Co., Dept. J-53 PGF, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


and industry, 





dime (negative returned). First 
Brown Studio, Warsaw. 


Enlirgement, 
25c¢_ silver. 


Sample 
roll de veloped, 
North Carolina. 





Nut Cracker 
hand power Black Walnut Cracker, $8.50 
cracks Pecans, Brazils, English Wal 
Money back guarantee. Clarck 


Automatic 
Smaller model, 
nuts, &6. Prepaid. 
Nut Co., Harrisburg 





Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri 





mle and fe- 


fall pigs, 
Horn Lake, 


Hampshires.—Service boars; 
Farms, 


male; bred spring gilts. Gayoso 
Mississippi. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ae CHICKS C.0.D. Ss.2°%inett 

a> best breeds; $1.00 down loses erdae— 
pay . Chicks delivered 
any q 

















DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


























They used Ethy! 


on this world’s record 


non-stop run 


N a test recently conducted by the College of 

Agriculture of the University of California, 
1 tractor completed a world’s record non-stop 
cun of 408 hours. It ran continuously over 
cough ground, doing average farm work, under 
average conditions, for seventeen days. 

The test was a co-operative one between the 
University and the manufacturer of the tractor. 

The fuel used was Ethyl Gasoline. 

Have you tried it? Start using Ethyl] today. 
i: saves time, money and equipment. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 56 Church St., Toronto, 
Canada. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
England. 


—— ue % 
| = 
ae 
| coop ETHYL qua ETHYL 
P [GASOLINE plus fFiulo CASOUNE 


Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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DEFINED 
Bobby (reading aloud)—‘‘ ‘John appeared 
presently in immaculate evening dress.’ What 
does immaculate mean?” 
Eight-year-old Sister—“No gravy spots on 
i.” 


LAYING ON OF HANDS 

“A man is traveling through Indiana,” said 
the Raleigh Standard in May, 1865, “who pro- 
fesses to cure people by the laying on of 
hands. This is nothing new. We have often 
seen children who were very bad cured in 
this way. N. B.: It is important that the 
hands should be laid on severely and in the 
right place.” 


A SAFE ADMISSION 
“He sings in a manner that is heavenly!” 
said the grshful admirer. a 
*“T shouldn’t say it is exactly heavenly, 
said Miss Cayenne. “But I will at least admit 
that it is unearthly.”—Washiagton Star. 


A WHOLESALE RIDDANCE 
Lawyer—“You want to divorce these wom- 
en? Can you name any co-respondents?” 
King Solomon—“Not offhand, of course; but 
I strongly suspect the 98th Regiment of the 
Royal Light Infantry.’’—Goblin. 


HEREDITARY 
“Edna,” said a mother to her little 3-year- 
old daughter, ‘“‘what’s the reason you and 
your little brother Everett can’t get along 
without quarreling?” 
“T don’t know,’ was the reply, “unless I 
take after you and Everett takes after papa.” 


TROUBLE AHEAD 

Little Willie (running home all out of 
breath)—‘‘Oh, Mother, there’s goin’ to be trou- 
ble down at the grocery.” 

Mother—“Why?” 

Willie—“Mrs. Jones has a baby girl, and 
Mr. Jones has had a sign in the window for 
a week ‘Boy Wanted.’ ” 


LEFT TO ITS FATE 


“T went to the dentist yesterday.” 


“Does the tooth still ache?” 
“T don’t know; he kept it.” 


OFF HIS HANDS 
Youth—“‘Your daughter, sir, has consented 
and made me the happiest man in England.” 
Prospective Father-in-law (with a sigh of 
relief)—“‘Pardon me, the second happiest.”’ 


WASTING TIME 
Artist—“You'd be surprised to know how 
much time was spent on this painting.”’ 
Friend—“‘Yes, I’ve heard that people stand 
here by the hour trying to make out what 
it represents.”’ 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


F Copyright, 1929, by 
By J.P. ALLE} Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 
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PossuM UP A SIMMON TREE, 
SUGAR IN DE GouD, 
BACON IN DE SMOKE-HOUSE 
EN A BAR'L Full o' LARD! 
— GIT UP MULE! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

I ain’ in no hurry to heah fum dem 
whut I owes, but peah lak dey’s pow'ful 
‘promp’!! 














a “y wrong. 
(th this 


S nset? 


H: Was so serenely, fatuously” 
happy—and she was so misets 
able. He never knew why he: 
never saw her again. But we 
know. It wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if that favorite pipe of 
his had been packed with Sie: 
Walter Raleigh. It’s a mild, . 
well-seasoned blend of choice, 
fragrant tobaccos. It packs well’ 
and burns perfectly, down to 
the last puff in the bowl. And: 
for fragrance—well, judge for 
yourself, ask your tobacconist to 
let you take a whiff from a tin” 
One whiff’s enough—you, too,” 
will have discovered how good 


a pipe can be. a 
If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send E 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 7 


P72 


es 


we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco, | 


ee 


tea. 


“$8 


Dept. 329 Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


bg a Cae 


Smoking Tobacco 


It’s EP: milder” 
BY 

















